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PREFACE 



We are proud to present this report of the pro- 
ceedings; of the Twelfth Annual Summer Workshop of the 
Southeas tern Community College Leadership Program. The 
theme was timely ; the sessions were lively ; and the 
participants were enthusiastic and dedicated. Of 
special importance to us was the fact this workshop 
drew so .T..!any participants representing so many states. 
A maximum of thirty had been set as the summer program 
was plani,ed; however, due to the demand, the ceiling 
was raiseui to accommodate the thirty-four officials 
who parti'.:ipated. There were seventeen states repre- 
sented, ranging from Pennsylvania to Texas. 

The Southeastern Community College Leadership 
Program (SCCLP) is nationally noted because of its 
unusual sponsorship. ■I'he Florida State University and 
The University of Florida have worked as a partnership 
since 1960 in providing community college leadership 
activities through the Program. To our knowledge, 
there are no other university partnerships which have 
been in operation for so long or been as successful . 

The summer workshop is among various activities 
originally initiated by SCCLP with the support of a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Under pro- 
visions of the grant, costs of the workshop as well as 
financial assistance to the participants was provided. 
A commitment was made to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
that efforts would be made to continue the program 
after the grant had terminated. We are pleased that the 
1973 Workshop was the second self-supporting year. 
Participants now assume all costs of transportation and 
general support for the workshop. It is gratifying that 
the quality of summer programs have been such that the 
program has continued so successfully. 

The range of sur.aner workshops over the years has 
been broad and comprehensive. Participants at different 
times have represented such groups as newly appointed 
presidents, academic deans, business officers, adminis- 
trative teams, and department or division chairmen. 
Themes of the summer workshop have ranged from "Manage- 
ment Concepts for the Community College" to "Legal 
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Implications of Personnel Management." We invite the 
reader to communicate with us for any suggestions that 
would relate to the planning for the summer workshop 
of 1974. We also, extend appreciation to Ms. Joyce 
Clampitt for compiling and editing these proceedings 
and to Mrs. Sharon Stovall and Mr. Thanom Jiv/a-anun 
who prepared the manuscript. 
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Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



The program i^or the 1973 VJorkshop was developed in 
response to many requests from community colleges 
throughout the country. As we examined the correspondence, 
we identified two centers of concern. First, there was 
noticeable interest in providing a workshop activity 
directed toward the department and division chairmen who 
have been described as "First-Level Managers" of the 
community college. The second concern focused on the 
increasing role of the courts in the day tc day operation 
of the college. The need for managers to be aware of 
the legal implications of decision making and the legal ly 
defensible framework for professional judgments are 
among the top priorities of the leaders of the two-year 
college . 

The afternoon session on July 18 was directed toward 
a sensitivity of the nature of legal requirements which 
would enable workshop participants to place themselves 
into the witness chair in a court of law. A video tape 
prepared b^^ the Florida State University Department of 
Higher Education was shown. It was followed by a 
discussion leaa by Dr. Harold Kastner, Assistant Director 
of the Division of Community Colleges of the Florida 
Department of Education; Dr. Maurice Litton.. Chairman 
of the FSU Department of Higher Education; and Lou 
Bender. The discussion was open-ended enabling partici- 
pants to outline some of the situations whidh had con- 
fronted them in performing their professional duties or 
to discuss the nature of the provisions of a given 
institution representing the legal framework for decision 
making. 

Two fundamental requirements were made known in 
the video tape presentation. The first was the impera- 
tive need for each community college to develop internal 
policies and procedures, formalized and publically known, 
within which professional judgments can be made. Faculty, 
for example, can not legally be evaluated at the end of 
an academic year for duties and responsibilities or even 
criteria which were not made known to them at the begin- 
ning of the year. As a result, each department or 
division must collectively develop procedural agreements 
and appropriate criteria consistent with the discipline 
or subject field so that all parties are equally aware 
of the expectations which will be made upon them. 
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The second requirement covered by the video tape 
was Mhe insistence of the courts upon uniform and 
consistent record keeping. Heresay testimony is unaccep- 
table to the court. At the same time, courts of law are 
extremely hesitant to substitute a judicial judgment for 
the professional judgment of college administrators. 
This is true, however, only where documentation is readily 
accesible and regularly maintained. 

Following the video tape presentation, an informal 
discussion format contributed to lively and open exam- 
ination of the legal requirements confronting department 
and division chairmen. Dr. Harold Kastner reviewed the 
responsibility of each institution to operate within 
the regulations of the state board of education or 
other appropriate state level policy body as well as 
within the statuatory provisions of the given state. 

Some participants were con^^erned that their own 
institution had not made any overt effort to familiarize 
department and division chairmen with th- laws, regula- 
tions, and even local policies of the uoard of trustees. 
Other participants were concerned with techniques which 
might be considered in handling anonymous complaints, 
confidential correspondence, presenting unfavorable 
evaluations to a given iaculty member, and so forth. 
The imperative neod for confidentiality in handling 
professional judgments of another individual as well as 
the requirements for due process were discussed. 

Following this initial session of the workshop, 
(and a coffee break) ^ a panel presentation was made on 
the topic: "Case Law Research on Faculty Evaluation 
Criteria. " 
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Panel PrGsentation : 
Case Law Research on Faculty 
Evaluation Criteria 



"Guidelines for Employment Policies, Contracts 
and Separation Procedures for Nontenured 
Community College Teachers" 
by 

Dr. Ernest T. Buchanan III, Esquire 
. Vice President for Student Affairs 
The Florida State University 



"Faculty Dismissal Fron the 
Perspective of the Practicing Attorney" 

by 

Philip S. Parsons, Esquire 
Attorney at Lav/ 
Tallahassee / Florida 



"Hov7 Definitive Do Dismissal Criteria 
Need to Be?" 
by 

Horace M. Holderf ield 
Graduate Student 
FSU State and Regional Higher Education Center 



GUIDELINES FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICIES, CONTRACTS, AND 
SEPARATION PROCEDURES FOR NONTENURED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 



Introduction 



In the recent past , the courts have on occasion held 
that a teacher, whether tenured or nontenured, should be 
protected against termination or nonretention which is 
arbitrary, capricious, or wholly without basis in fact by 
the application of the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Typical language is found in Judge 
Doyle's decision in Roth vs. Board of Regents of State 
Colleges "under the due process clause... the decision not 
to retain a professor employed by a state university may 
not rest on a basis wholly unsupported by fact". (27- 
979, 991) If the teacher is tenured, the courts will 
often find it unnecessary to reach constitutional issues 
and will instead demand strict adherence to existing 
administrative procedural safeguards. Where the teacher 
is nontenured, the degree of due process which is required 
has frequently been the subject of litigation. 

When dealing with cases involving the termination or 
nonretention of non- tenured faculty, the courts seem to 
have some difficulty in determining whether the adminis- 
tration's actions are arbitrary or capricious and viola- 
tive of the due process clause. This difficulty is 
caused by the courts' general reluctance to review the 
factual basis for, as distinguished from the procedures 
followed by, decisions reached by administrative agencies. 
Accordingly, when the "dueness" of process is not at 
issue, the courts tend to uphold administrative action. 
Rn th vs. Board of Regents of State Colleges is a good 
example of the judicial reluctance to intervene in the 
institution's internal decision making process (27). 



Roth, hired for a fixed term of one academic year to 
teach at a state universxty, was informed without explana- 
tion that he would not be rehired for the ensuing year. 
A statute provided that all state university teachers would 



The Roth Case 
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be employed initially on probation and that only after 
four years' continuous service would teachers achieve 
permanent employment "during efficiency and good behav- 
ior", with procedural protection against separation. 
University rules gave a nontenure d teacher "dismissed" 
before the end of the year some opportunity for review 
of the "dismissal", but provided that no reason need be 
given for nonretention of a nontenured teacher, and no 
standards were specified for reemployment , Roth brought 
this action claiming deprivation of his 1:\ arteenth 
Amendment rights, alleging infringement of (1) his free 
speech right because the true reason for his nonretention 
was his criticism of the university administration, and 
(2) his procedural due process right because of the 
university's failure to advise him of the reason for its 
decision. The District Court granted summary judgment 
for Roth on the procedural issue. The Court of Appeals 
affirmed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court held that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not require opportunity for a hearing 
prior to the nonrenewal of a nontenured state teacher's 
contract, unless he can show that the nonrenewal deprived 
him of an interest in "liberty" or that he had a "property" 
interest in continued employment, despite the lack of 
tenure or a formal contract. Here the nonretention of 
Roth, absent any chargos against him or stigma or dis- 
ability foreclosing other employment, is not tantamount 
to a deprivation of "liberty", and the terms of respon- 
dent's employment accorded him no "property" interest 
protection by procedural due process. The courts below 
therefore erred in granting summary judgment for Roth 
on the procedural due process issue (27) . 

According to William Van Alstyne, the Supreme Court 
"treated Roth as a special or limited appointee for one 
year and thus reduced his constitutionally cognizible 
substantive interests in reappointment to zero." (6-268) 
Thus, the due process clause was not operative in the 
non-reappointment of Professor Roth. 

This holding by the United States Supreme Court 
demons.trates one view among the differing views of the 
courts on the procedural rights of non-tenured faculty. 
The Supreme Court ' s decision in Roth not only reversed 
the judgment of the 7th Circuit Court of Appeals, but 
also rejected the holding of the Federal District Court 
which had held that some measure of procedural due process 
was required in cases factually similar to Roth . 
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The Sindermann Case 



The companion case to Roth on argument before the 
U.S. Supreme Court was Perry v. Sindermann (3). Perry v. 
Sindermann is very similar to Roth on its facts ^ but differs 
in important respects. Sindermann was employed in a state 
college system for 10 years , the last four as a junior 
college professor under a series of one-year written 
contracts . The Regents , the institution ' s governing 
boards then declined to renew his employment for the next 
year^ without giving him an explanation or prior hearing. 
Sindermann then brought an action in the Federal District 
Court, alleging that the dicision not to rehire him was 
based on his public criticism of the college administra- 
tion and thus infringed his free speech right , and that 
the Regents' failure to afford him a hearing violated 
his procedural due process right . 

The Federal District Court granted summary judgment 
for the college, concluding that Sindermann 's contract 
had terminated and the junior college had not adopted the 
tenure system. The Court of Appeals reversed on the 
grounds that despite the lack of tenure, nonrenewal of 
Sindermann 's contract would violate the First Amendment 
if the nonrenewal was in fact based on a violation of his 
protected free speech rights, and that if Sindermann could 
show that he had an "expectancy" of reemployment, the 
failure to allow him an opportunity for a hearing would 
violate the procedural due process guarantee . 

The U.S. Supreme Court held: 

1. The lack of contractual or tenure right to reemploy- 
ment taken alone did not defeat Sindermann' s claim 
that the non-renewal of his contract violated his 
free speech right under the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments . The District Court therefore erred in 
foreclosing determination of the contested issue 
whether the decision not to renew was based on 
Sindermann' s exercise of his right of free speech. 

2. Though a subj ective "expectancy" of tenure is not 
protected by procedural due process , Sindermann ' s 
allegation that the college had a de facto tenure 
policy , arising from rules and understandings 
officially promulgated and fostered entitled him 
to an opportunity of proving the legitimacy of his 
claim to job tenure. Such proof would obligate 
the college to afford him a hearing on his request 



where he could be informed of the grounds for his non- 
retention and allow him to challenne the sufficiency 
thereof. (6, 30) 



Termination Versus Nonretention 



An interesting further issue, addressed in Roth and 
Sindermann , is the issue raised by the termination of 
employment during a given contract period, as contrasted 
with a non-reappointment at the end of a contract period. 
In Jones V. Hopper (16), as well as in Roth (27), 
McLaughli n (21) and Ferguson (10) , the courts have found 
that where an "expectation of reemployment" existed, even 
though tenure had not been granted, the college was 
obligated to provide the teacher with procedural due 
process. However, a teacher who cannot show a constitu- 
tional deprivati -n or a valid "expectancy of reemployment 
is not entitled to a hearing or a statement of cause 
for dismissal. Also, a series of short-term contracts, 
granted over a long period of time, have been held to 
create an "expectancy of reemployment." For example, 
one might examine Lucan v. Chapman (19) or Sinderman (30) 



The Development of Institutional 
Policies and Practices 

What does the Roth-Sindermann doctrine mean to the 
community college administrator faced with difficult 
nonrenewal/termination decisions? One institution has 
determined that much of the uncertainty in non-renewal/ 
termination situations is caused by the failure of the 
institution to develop adequate policies and employment 
contracts. Thus, the first step was the development of 
new policies and contracts (Previous to the adoption of 
these new policies and this new contract, the initial 
appointment or reappointment of faculty was performed 
pursuant to an appointment letter from the president, 
a practice which is not recommended.) 

A. Review of Governing Board Policy 

In developing new policies and procedures, the first 
step was a review of the governing board's standards for 
nonrenewal and termination procedures, v/hich are quoted 
on the following page . 



****** 

3.24 Termination and Nonrenewal of Faculty Appointments 



Nonrenewal y Termination and Review Procedures for Non- 
tenured Faculty Appointments 

Nonrenewal of Nontenured Faculty Appointments 

The president or his designee in accordance 
with the institution's evaluation system may choose 
not to renew the employment of a nontenured faculty 
member. The decision not to renew a faculty member's 
appointment may not be based on constitutionally 
impermissible grounds. Notice of nonreappointment 
or intention not' to reappoint, shall be given in 
writing within the following time limits: not later 
than March 1 of the first academic year of service, 
if the appointment expires at the end of the year, 
or, if a one-year appointment terminates during an 
academic year , at least three months in advance of 
its termination; not later than December 15 of the 
second academic year of service, if the appointment 
expires at the end of that year; or, at least twelve 
months before the termination dates of their contracts 
but not later than 15 June of the academic year 
preceding the academic year in which they will be 
terminated. Interim appointees may not bo guaranteed 
employment beyond the date of expiration of the 
contract. 

* * * * * 



B . Con t ract Terms and Conditions 

Pursuant to this review, this institution adopted a 
policy governing faculty contracts which was based on 
the following objectives: 

1) A written contract should be adopted. 

2) The contract should specify department, rank and 
salary. 

3) The contract should clearly define the period of 
employment. 

4) The contract should define whether or not the 
appointment is tenured, tenure-earning, or non- 
tenure-earning • 

5) The contract should list any specific conditions 
of employment . 
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6) The contract should include a statement putting 
the faculty member on notice that an appointment 
may not be extended except by the person £-;pecif - 
ically authorized to do so (the academic dean) . 
In this manner the university would be protected 
from being bound by an implied agreement of 
extension by unauthorized personnel and would 
also protect itself from hearings on the basis of 
a property interest. Additionally , the contract 
would include the statement that all such 
contracts are subject to funding limitations . 

7) An implied promise of continued employment raises 
the possibility that a common law or de facto 
tenure is created. To lessen a claim of de fac to 
tenure, 

a. provide written contracts each year with a 
specific clause saying there is no reemployment 
expectancy. 

b. provide notice to each employee of the termina- 
tion of his contract in the middle of the 
school year. 

C . Sample Contract 

As a third step, the institution adopted the following 
contract. 

****** 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs 

Date 

You are hereby offered an academic position on the 
staff of the CommuJiity College. This document constitutes 
the Community College's official offer and the conditions 
of employment. Please read the information contained 
within this document and the accompanying materials and 
indicate your acceptance by signing below in the space 
provided. When signed by you and the appropriate Com- 
munity College officials, this agreement constitutes your 
employment contract . 

The appointment shall be at the rank of 

in the College of and in the Department of 
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Period of Appointment 



Salary for Period of Appointment 



% 

Percent of Employment Status of Appointment: 

Tenured 

Nontenured; Position 

under Board of Regents 
Policy; is eligible for 
consideration for 
tenure. 

Nontenured; Position 

not eligible for con- 
sideration for tenure. 

Pursuant to Board Operating Procedures, your employ- 
ment may be renewed only by mutual written agreement 
of both parties. Notice of non-reappointment is governed 
by a 3.24.A.l.a (2) of the Board Operating Procedures 
Manual, a copy of which is attached. The aforementioned 
notice requirements are not applicable to temporary or 
interim appointees who are employed only for the specific 
terms covered by their contracts. 

This agreement and the performance of the parties 
thereunder are subject to the Constitution and laws of 
the State, and the '"ules and regulations of the Board 
and this Community ;,ollege. 

This offer of employment is further subject to 
Section 216 . 311 , State Statutes , a copy of which is 
attached. 

Except as specifically provided in Beard Operating 
Procedures, no ^^mployee of the Community College System 
may, directly or indirectly extend to any instructional 
or research faculty member any assurance of continued 
employment beyond the terms of the contract of employ- 
ment of such faculty membcir. 

(SigneJ) ^ 

Dean/ Director Date 

(Signed) 

Assistant Dean for Date 
Academic Affairs 



Accepted: 

Faculty Member 



Date 



This offer shall remain open for fifteen (15) days 
after receipt by you. Your acceptance shall be effected 
by your executing the original and two copies and 

returning the executed original copies to 

^ within the said 

fifteen (15 ) days. 

No person shall, on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, age, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
at the Community College . The Community College is an 
affirmative action Equal Opportunity Employer. 

****** 



D. Midyear Considerations 

The institution then developed the following midyear 
policy guides: 

1) No nontenured faculty member should be led to 
believe that he will be reemployed, since an 
implied promise of continued tenure may raise 
the "de facto tenure" situation. 

2) If the teacher is not to be retained, he should 
be warned ea^^ly and given a general statement 
of the reasons for non-retention. Administra- 
tors are warned against giving the speci f ic 
reasons for nonretention as they may thereby 
raise the due process issue . 

E. When A Hearing Is Required 

The institution also determined from a review of the 
case law that a hearing would be granted if one of the 
following conditions were met. 

SIX TESTS OF WHEN A HEARING IS REQUIRED 

A. A "property" inteiest is affected when the instructor 

1) Holds tenure. 

2) Has a contract for a stated period of years and 
is terminated previous to the end of the contract 
term. 



3) Has a clearly implied promise of continuing 
employment. 

4) Has an "objective expectancy of reemployment," 
i.e., if practices of the college or the district 
leads the instructor to believe that he will be 
rehired-~as in S indermann — where there is no 
tenure system. Reference should be made to the 
language of Sindermann regarding expectancy of 
rehiring if one is a "good teacher and happy." 

B. A "liberty" interest is affected by: 

1) Injury to reputation, e.g., non-renewal for 
immorality. 

2 ) Impacting on teacher ' s ability to get another 
job, e.g., a June non-renewal which makes it 
not possible to get another job. 



It should generally be noted that when a case involves 
a free speech question , the due proces s clause may 
require the institution to hold a hearing. It is 
important to Dte that it takes more than a mere 
assertion by a teacher that his First Amendment rights 
have been irfringed to get a hearing — it requires a 
"real dispuv^" to get a hearing. Thus, the board and 
administrators should take no official notice of extra- 
mural utterances of teachers thereby avoiding/creating 
a "real dispute." 

The Hearing — Suggested Procedure 

If a hearing is determined to be appropriate, 
fundamental fairness must be observed. Such hearing 
need not be so procedurally extensive as to be criminal 
in score. A notice of hearing, charges, and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard is required. The burden is on the 
professor to prove his case and to disprove board or 
university reasons for nonrenewal (27,30) . 

In order to insure such fundamental fairness the 
AAUP has suggested the following procedural guidelines 
for administrators to follow. These guidelines are to 
be found in the AAUP ' s Statement on Frocedural Standards 
in Renewal or Nonrenewal of Faculty Appointments ( 6-269 ) 
Basically, they are as follows: 

1) The teacher should have the opportunity to be 

present at the hearing and respond to the stated 
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reasons for nonretention , as was held in Greene 
V. McElroy (13). 

2) The teacher should be provided with " notice of 
the charges aqainst him" and be given a hearing 
on them before being dismissed^ as shown by 
Birnbaum (7), Lucia (20), and Gouge (14). 

3) The teacher should have a tribunal which posses- 
ses both "academic expertise and impartiality 
towards its charges" hear his evidence. (1-363) 

The institution then developed the following policy 
guidelines to govern the conduct of heariiigs . 

* * :V * * * 

Policy Governing the Nonrenewal of 
Nontenured Faculty Appointments 
(Adopted Pursuant to Board Operating Procedures, 
Section 2 , 3.13) 

Wherever a nontenured faculty merrjoer: 

(1) alleges and supportt^. in wriclng, by affidavit 
or other sworn statement, that the decision not to renew 
his or her contract of employment is based solely upon 
constitutionally impernisoible grounds, or 

(2) alleges and supports in writing, by affidavit 
or other sworn statement, that there exists an express 
or implied contract for his or her re-employment within 
the Community College which contract is being terminated 
without reason, by the Community College, the faculty 
member may be entitled to a hearing, conducted in accord- 
ance with the following procedures, at which hearing the 
affected faculty member shall be given the opportunity 

to prove his or her allegations under (1) or (2), above. 

(3) Such allegations should be submitted in writing 
to the Academic Dean. 

The Community College shall, within 10 days from the 
submission of any allegation by a faculty member under 
(1) or (2) above, notify the faculty member whether he 
or she is to be afforded a hearing under this section . 

Unless otherwise agreed upon between the Community 
College and the faculty member, such hearing shall be 
a private hearing conducted by a panel of three faculty 
members from the Faculty Professional Relations Committee, 
to be appointed by the Chairman of the Committee. The 
faculty member shall receive notice of the hearing. 



shall be afforded the opportunity to present evidence 
and witnesses ir h: s or her own behalf , shall be afforded 
the opportunity to be represented by counsel of his or 
her own choosing and at his or her own expense, shall 
be afforded the opportunity to cross-examine witnesses 
presented by the Community College on it.^ behalf, and 
shall be entitled to notice of the decisior. of the 
hearing panel. 

In any case where a hear j ng is to be held, the 
Chairman of the Faculty Professional Relations Committee 
shall transmit to the affec^-ed faculty member (through 
his or her counsel, if there is to be representation by 
counsel) a notice in writing of the time and place of 
the hearing, which hearing shall not be earlier than 
fourteen days nor later than thirty days from the date 
of the transmittal of the notice of the hearing, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon in writing between the 
Community College, the affected faculty member, and the 
Faculty Professional Relations Committee • 

The Community College shall appoint, at its expense, 
an attorney to serve as legal advisor to the faculty 
hearing panel. The role of the legal advisor to the 
panel shall be limited to that of advising the panel 
regarding applicable law, rules and regulations. The 
legal advisor shall not be a voting member of the panel 
and shall not participate in the decision of the panel. 

At the Community College expense, a recorded and/or 
written record of the proceedings shall be maintained and 
preserved. Such record shall include all testimonial 
and documentary evidence submitted to the hearing panel. 

G^.nerally, the rules of evidence sh'.ll apply in any 

hearings held under this section; however, strict 

adherence to the rules of evidence may be waived by the 
hearing panel when justice may require. 

Any initial hearing held on a charge submitted under 
(2) hereinabove shall be limited to a determination 
whether a contract of reemployment extending beyond the 
period of present employment exists between the affected 
or charging faculty member and the Community College. 
If it is determined that no such contract exists, such 
finding shall be submitted to the President of the 
Community College through the Academic Dean as the finding 
of the hearing panel, and further proceedings shall be 
terminated. Should it be determined that a contract of 
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reemployment as defined herein does exist, such a finding 
shall be submitted to the President through the Academic 
Dean as a preliminary finding of the hearing panel. If 
the finding of the committee is approved by the President/ 
the Community College shall then be obligated to provide 
reasons for the nonrenewal of the employment of the 
affected faculty member, and a hearing, conducted in 
accordance with the procedures outlined in this section 
at which the affected faculty member shall have the 
opportunity to challenge the sufficiency of such reasons 
in justifying nonrenewal of l:is or her employment. 

The entire record of each proceeding conducted in 
accordance with this section, together with all findings 
of fact and recommendations of the hearing panel shall, 
in each case, be filed with the President of the 
Community College. The President shall, after reviewing 
the findings of the committee, take appropriate action 
as provided herein; provided that the findings and 
recommendations of the commuttee are not binding upon the 
President or the Board. The President, through the 
Academic Dean, shall notify the affected faculty member 
v;ithin ten days of receiving the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the committee of the final action taken by the 
President in the case . 

University officials should avoid all appearances 
of blacklisting an instructor. When a request is made 
for a reference, officials should only verify that the 
teacher taught at the institution and has left the 
institution, without mention of the instructor's reasons 
for terminating- 



Summary 

To summarize, the guidelines set forth above for 
due process require that where the dismissal or non- 
retention of a faculty member impinges upon a specific 
constitutional right, the state may be required to show 
that the teacher ' s exercise of such a constitutionally 
protected right harms a substantial public interest 
(6.500). Where no specific constitutional right is at 
issue but rather the administration's action is arbitrary, 
capricious / without basis in fact, or based upon no 
stated reason, the courts have looked to other factorL^ 
such as damage to reputation and career opportunities in 
order to invoke the c^ue process clause. 
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The Supreme Court's holding on the issue presented 
in Roth and Sindermann - -whether a hearing is required 
previous to the non~ retention of an un tenured teacher-- 
is neither a "Yes" or "No'*, but a "Maybe •" Though this 
ruling is frustrating to the administrator, the author 
hopes that the explanation of the Roth-Sindermann 
doctrine presented herein will clear away some of the 
haze , and will provide guidelines for the development 
of administrative policJes and procedures wliich will 
protect the interests of the institution', the adminis- 
trator, and the teacher. 

School authorities might argue that the protections 
emerging for non tenured f acult;^' demand that every teacher 
be afforded the elaborate and time-consuming procedures 
formerly required only in the discharge of tenured 
teachers. They might also argue that the burden of 
preparing for, and actually conducting, numerous adver-- 
sarial hearings would seriously disrupt the school's 
activities. For these reasons, many lawyers have 
suggested that administrators need to take precautionary 
measures before the fact to avoid the necessity of 
hearing proceedings before the fact. 

Essentially, the guidelines which have been set 
forth above include providing a contract which is specific 
in spelling out the terms of agreement, avoiding appear- 
ances of blacklisting, ignoring criticism by teachers, 
and notifying teachers early if they are not to be retained. 
If a hearing is to be held, the AAUP has, recommended 
that administrators follow the guidelines of giving 
notice of the specific reasons for nonretention , providing 
a hearing and allowing the teacher to respond to charges, 
and providing an impartial tribunal. 

Even by following the above guidelines, there is 
no doubt that college and university administrators 
will, in the future, face further court action in respect 
to the dismissal and nonretention of nontenured faculty. 
At the present time there are only a few cases which 
indicate in whose favor future cases will be decided. 
Until such time as the issue is finally settled by the 
Supreme Court, however, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the rights of non-tenured faculty members in relation 
to termination and dismissal will primarily be decided 
on a case by case basis and that prudent administrators 
will watch the progress of such decisions and a"^ ter or 
amend their contracts and dismissal procedures accordingly. 
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FACULTY DISMISSAL FROM THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF THE PRACTICING ATTORNEY 



Current litigation relating to faculty dismissal 
has left the impression that legal challenges to dis- 
missal are more frequent and commonplace than is really 
the case. For many years, there were virtually no court 
battles relating to faculty dismissal and although we have 
experienced a rash of law suits in this area in recent 
years, I would predict that once standards of due process 
in this area have been clarified, litigation will greatly 
subside . 

It has been apparent to the courts that faculty dis- 
missals often embody the arbitrary use of power and when 
this is apparent, legal challenges to dismissal will be 
successful. The concept of due process in our legal sys- 
tem will act as a deterrent to dismissals which can be 
described in this way. 

I felt it would be useful to focus on three specific 
examples of faculty dismissal which will illustrate the 
problems involved. These include dismissals based on the 
grounds of immorality, insubordination, and decreased 
enrollment no longer justifying the services of the in- 
structor involved. 

I'he first of these examples illustrates a fairly 
blatant use of power by the community college administra- 
tion involved. In this instance, the college president 
experienced great community pressure arising from rumors 
of immorality of faculty members and charges that advances 
had been made to female students as well as other conduct 
having detrimental affect upon the college. In response 
to this pressure, it seemed necessary to the college pres- 
ident that he hire a private investigator to investigate 
the "private life and habits" of his faculty. This action 
was taken without the knowledge or concurrence of the 
college board of trustees. After the investigation took 
place, a senior member of the faculty was dismissed for 
immorality. The basis for this charge was alleged to be 
that this person was living with a woman that was not his 
wife. 

His dismissal was challenged and a hearing held 
pursuant to the procedures outlined in the faculty handbook 
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of the college. During this hearing, testimony of the 
private investigator revealed that he had observed the 
faculty member's apartment on various occassions and on 
these occassions, a woman was seen to have entered the 
apartment. All reported instances were based on obser- 
vations made either late at night or early in the morning 
and no instances were reported in which the couple were 
seen on the college campus or together during any activ- 
ities related to the college, faculty members of the college, 
or students of the college. It was further demonstrated 
that the faculty member had been separated from his wife 
for many months and had, in fact, been divorced from his 
wife by the time of the hearing described. 

After presenting his case to the board of trustees, 
the college president decided that the best course of 
action would be to terminate the proceedings and offer 
the faculty member a renewed position under an agreement 
in which the faculty member promised not to sue the col- 
lege president for an invasion of privacy and damage to 
his professional reputation. In my opinion, this dismis- 
sal would not have withstood a court challenge because the 
conduct alleged bore no reasonable relationship to the 
legitimate concerns of the college. In addition, there 
was insufficient evidence to establish the charge that 
the faculty member had been living with a woman that was 
not his wife. 

In the next example , the faculty member was dismissed 
for insubordination based on his refusal to abide by de- 
partmental policy. This faculty member was employed in a 
department which required that its instructors teach from 
materials approved and required by the department. In this 
instance, the course was based upon a text written by the 
head of the department and which had been used for many 
years. The student's grade was determined entirel]^ by 
ohiective testing given to al]. students enrolled ii? tne 
course . 

The faculty member involved began to incorporate 
o ther material in his classroom instruction and refused 
to comply with the instruction of his department chairman 
to teach only from the text required. 

Following this refusal, the instructor was dismissed 
by the department chairman and relevant administrators 
for insubordination. In this instance, no challenge was 
made by the instructor for this action. 

In my opinion , the instructor ' s challenge would have 
been unsuccessful, had it been made. This would illustrate 
the general position of the court showing reluctance to 
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substitute its judgment for that of the administrators 
in matters of educational policy. Even though we might 
disagree professionally wiLh the dapartment chairman, it 
is very unlikely that this kind of decision will be over- 
turned- 

The final example of faculty dismissal illustrates 
application of the grounds described as decreased enroll- 
ment and need. This ground is frequently included in 
faculty handbooks and other standards for dismissal and 
I anticipate it will be used more frequently as colleges 
feel the pinch of decreased enrollments and consequent 
reduction in budget. 

In the instance I will describe, no challenge was 
made to the dismissal on these grounds even though, in 
my opinion, the challenge could have been successful. 

The instructor affectea alleged that enrollment in 
his course dropped due to manipulations of the curriculum 
by the college administration. He charged that, as a 
science instructor, a demand for his course came general- 
ly from those students who anticipated that they would 
go beyond two years at the community college into upper 
,divis ion work. In most instances , the student required 
a laboratory science in order to satisfy prerequisites for 
upper division work. The college administrators deleted 
the laboratory offering in the course taught by this in- 
structor so that students could only take this course as 
an elective, in order to satisfy the coimunity college 
requirements, and not in satisfaction of requirements for 
upper division work . Consequently , students began to 
enroll in other scie^x ^e courses which would offer labora- 
tory work and satis faction of these prerequis ites . 



This instructor also charged that similar manipula- 
tions had been made in course offerings of other instruc- 
tors so that the demand for their courses would also fall 
off and thus, grounds for dismissal could be used. 



In my opinion, if it could be shown that a pattern 
of curriculum manipulations had taken place and that those 
faculty affected had known an experience of confrontation 
or disagreement with the administration , this could be 
successfully challenged as arbitrary use of power. 



The foregoing examples illustrate the problem of fac- 
ulty dismissal from the perspective of the person dismissed 
The administrator is faced with a different problem of 
justifying a dismissal and documenting the charges used 
as grounds for dismissal so that the challenge of arbitrar- 
iness can be ou-^cessf ully resisted. Although the methods 
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available to the administrators for these purposes are 
relatively simple, problems have arisen because adminis- 
trators have generally had no formal legal training and 
concept? o f due process are not as familiar as they could 
be . 

The key stone to due process is generally regarded 
to be fairness . More speci f ically , fairness will general- 
ly require notice to the faculty member dismissed , an 
opportunity to he heard , and an impartial tribunal or 
review of the dismissal. 

I f administrators w"^ 11 keep these three requirements 
in mind, faculty dismissals need not pose a threat as 
currently felt. 

Most colleges have improved their procedures for 
giving notice and an opportunity to be heard. The only 
recommendation I would make is that notice be given as 
far in advance as possible, preferably at the beginning 
of an academic term rather than towards the end. The 
court will be very influenced by an appeal made on behalf 
of a dismissed faculty that,, at the end of the academic 
term, it is very difficult to fir.d re-employment. In 
addition, the problem of merely defining standards and 
grounds of dismissal, which has been described by another 
speaker, is crucial to the concept of notice. Vague 
charges and vague ideas of standards of performance will 
provide a challenge to notice. 

In my opinion, the greatest number of challenges to 
due process in faculty dismissals will arise from the lack 
of impartiality of the reviewing board. In many instances, 
the board of trustees of a college will review charges 
against a faculty member and give notice of the charges 
and notice of an opportunity to be. heard; in this capacity, 
they act in the nature of prosecutors. The laculty mem- 
ber then is in a position of having to change the minds 
of a board who has decided that the grounds for dismissal 
exist rather than having an opportunity to be heard by a 
board who would be unfamiliar with the charges. 

Florida has appointed a council known as the Profes- 
sional Practices Council which provided an impartial 
board of review for faculty dismissals in the public 
schools. Unfortunately, most Florida community colleges 
have not utilized their services, although these would be 
available in hearing challenges to a faculty dismissal. 
This model could be used in other states and hopefully will 
be utilized by more community colleges in this state. In 
any event, if the colleges' board of trustees are to sit 
as a review board, it is essential , in order to preserve 
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impartiality^ what this board rut review charges made 
prior to the hearing, so that impartiality can be estab- 
lished. 

In concluLsion, my initial remarks noted that legal 
challenges to faculty dismissal seemed more frequent th?n 
is really the case. If administrators will educate them- 
selves as to the simple concepts of due process and follow 
the suggestions made by another speaker for clarifying the 
standards and grounds of dismissal, I feel that legal 
challenges will be much less frequent in the future. 
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HOW DEFINITIVE DO DISMISSAL CRITERIA 
NEED TO BE? 



For the past two quarters another graduate student 
and I have made a study of dismissal criteria among 4 7 
r community/ junior colleges in two states. We have analyzed 

the criteria of these institutions giving consideration to 
the degree of state -wide coordination of higher education 
existing in those states as well as to their statutory 
basis for faculty dismissal . 

In order to understand how adequately de fined our 
institutions* criteria were, we made a. search of case law 
relative to the three most conunon dismissal criteria among 
these colleges — immorality, neglect of duty, and incompe- 
tency. We expected the case law research to indicate how 
definitive dismissal criteria should be. 

I would like to begin my talk with a basic descrip- 
tion of what dismissal criteria are and from what they 
originate . As you well know , dismissal criteria are 
stated in the institution's faculty handbook. They are a 

tatement of institutional policy supported by statute . 
They describe impermissible behavior--impermissible by the 
definition of the collective members of the institution 
and that society which surrounds the ins ti tut ion . 

The origin of dismissal criteria lies in the power 
of the legislature. The legislature will enact statutes 
which will provide for f acul ty personnel policy among 
state educational institutions . Within these statutes 
will be found a general set of dismissal criteria. The 
legislature gives administrative authority to a state 
agency to interpret theGe statutes through regulations ^ 
standards or guidelines to the state's educational system. 
The trustees and administrators o f the individual institu- 
tion, with possibly the input of an appropriate faculty 
committee , receive the state agency ' s regulations , temper- 
ing them with professional considerations and melding them 
into institutional dismissal criteria . 

I have just described a three-^tiered legal framework 
through which dismissal criteria should pass in their 
development before they are published in the faculty hand- 
book. All tiers all important , but the last stage of 
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development at the institutional level is especially 
important. It is here that professionally functional 
criteria are developed. It is at this level that the 
general criteria of the state are defined in order that 
institutional decision making might ).e consistent with 
professional ethics and the legal re 5ponsibili ties of 
this level of personnel management . 

Our study of the 4 7 community/ j unior colleges 
indicates that most institutions have not defined their 
dismiissal criteria beyond the general terms or phrases 
given them by state agency or statute. Some institutions 
have only one criterion for dismissal-- " good and j ust 
cause''. A few colleges attempt to define "good and just 
cause " but their definitions are as broad and as general 
as their original criterion. Some colleges have developed 
long lists of criteria; these lists include general terms 
such as "good and just cause" as well as very specific 
criteria such as "refusal to pay debts". 

Only five institutions in our study have explicit 
policy statements whi.ch describe impermissible behavior 
and outline the professional responsibility of the admin- 
ist-^^ators to the faculty men'Lber who is in danger of dis- 
missal. Policy statements from only four institutions 
indicated that there existed direct relationships among 
faculty evaluation, administrative supervision, and con- 
siderations for retention and dismissal. Our study re- 
veals that within these two states approximately 85 per 
cent of the colleges surveyed are not responding to the 
possibilities for professional decision making at this 
third tier in the legal framework o f dismissal criteria 
development. 

Our case law study revealed that the three most 
common criteria ( immorality , neglect of duty , and incom- 
petency) are not adequate descriptors of impermissible 
behavior but are gross statements . The research indi- 
cated, however, that the courts could be as ambiguous as 
legislatures in attempting to define these terms for 
that particular case at hand* The Corpus Juris Secundum 
defines immorality as "conduct inconsistent with moral 
rectitude" but the courts have made the word to mean 
"conduct which offends the morals of the community", 
falsifying records', "conduct bringing the teaching pro-- 
fession into disgrace", "setting a bad example", and 
"sexual misconduct". Neglect of duty has been considered 
" tardiness and absenteeism" , "intentional failure of per- 
formance of duty", and "vulgar remarks made to a superior". 
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Definitions of incompetency have included "unfit mental 
condition"^ "refusal to answer questions of superiors", 
"refusal to be accountable for instruction", "lack of 
respect by community for teacher", and "lack of physical 
ability" . 

In our investigation of case law we examined approx- 
imately 200 cases from the past 30 years. The definitions 
I have j us t given you came from some of the most highly 
vis ible cases which are most often cited as precedent • 

The case law research also revealed how the courts 
perceived dismissal criteria. The courts hesitate to 
overrule or exert jurisdiction over legally constituted 
agencies, i.e., the local institution, its trustees and 
administrators. The courts recognize the professional 
wisdom and responsibility of the local board and adminis- 
trators to de f ine their contractual relationships with 
their faculty. The courts realize the local institution 
is better prepared to make j udgments about pro fessional 
standards than the courts are. 

The CO ;rts have been critical of ambiguous state- 
ments of tenure. They have criticized criteria by which 
faculty behavior was evaluated as being unclear; one 
court referred to its state's tenure dismissal criteria 
as being obscure and not really indicating reasons for 
dismissal . 

Our search into case law indicates that the courts 
seek more detailed definitions of dismissal criteria than 
are given in the policy statements of 85 per cent of our 
surveyed institucions . The study also indicates that 
trustees or administrators at the j.ns titutional level 
should develop dismissal criteria which are reasonable, 
clear, and consistent with professional values and at the 
same time are consistent with judicial decisions and 
state statutory objectives. 
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CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am most happy to be with you this night. For a 
long time I have been impressed with the work being done 
in our community colleges. The fact that every citizen of 
our state now has within commuting distance of his home an 
institution of higher education just has to be one of the 
great historical landmarks of our time. As a Tallahassean 
and being in close contact with the community college and 
the two universities here, I have been especially able to 
observe that you are doing a great job . Many of the 
brightest students I know are products of your institu- 
tions . It is especially heartening to know that many of 
them would not have had the opportunity to go on to higher 
education had it not beon for the development of the 
community college system. 

Unfortunately, in the past two years in my profes- 
sional labors , I have also run into a number of your 
students and it is in this capacity that I speak to you at 
this time. My job is that of a criminal trial judge. In 
the past two years, I have been involved in nearly 1,4 00 
felony cases. As part of my work, I have had to commit at 
least two hundred people to the state prison system includ- 
ing a number of community college students and graduates. 

Sentencing 

Sentencing is undoubtedly the most difficult job that 
a criminal trial judge has . It demands the best that the 
judge had in wisdom, knowledge and insight. The judge 
must constantly weigh the future life of the person be fore 
him with his judicial responsibility for the protection of 
the community. Sentencing young people to prison is espe- 
cially tough. I have visited a number of the state ' s 
penal institutions and would not recommend them as places 
for young people to mature into adulthood. Where there 
are ether alternatives, a judge will grasp at them. But 
of ten\imes , either the offense is so severe or the record 
too clustered to permit any other course of action. In 
those occasions, I have had to grit my teeth and promise 
myself that I would do something to help cut down on the 
number of young people who have to go to pi ison . 
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Prison System 



My comiT\ents are not intended as criticism of our cor- 
rectional people. There has been a great deal of activity 
in the area of penal reform. Our prisons and other facil- 
ities are much improved and the people that are running 
them are doing wonders with what they have. The legisla- 
ture will soon hopefully provide them with more support to 
get their job done. 

However, prisons will never be nice places in which 
to spend time. There will never be enough money to make 
that possible. We have to be more concerned with the 
prevention of crime rather than how to deal with it when 
it occurs. 

Crime Problem 

Crime in the United States is an extremely serious 
problem. From 1960 to 1970 the population in the United 
States increased by 13%, However^ crime during the same 
period of time increased by 148%, Crime in general has 
continued to increase throughout the country. In Florida, 
due to a number of factors, we have shown a slight decrease 
for 1972 over 1971 in the overall crime or victimization 
rate. But — do not get overly optimistic about this. The 
rate as to crimes of violence increased in 1972. In the 
area of narcotic drug violations, the most important type 
of crime from a communjity college standpoint, total narco- 
tic law arrests increased in 1972 over 1971 by 47,8 per 
cent. There were 22,338 arrests reported for narcotic 
drug violations. Of the total, 62.6 per cent were persons 
under 21 years of age , 

Role of Community College 

As community college administrators, you are in a 
position to do a great d^eal c^bout crime, and you have a 
vested interest in doing so. Each year thousands of young 
people attend your campuses. Your classrooms and other 
campus activities occupy the major portion of T^hcir time 
and interests. You can do a number of tilings that will 
reduce criminal activity. 

First let us talk about crime in general and what you 
can do and are doing about it. 
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Improved Law Enforcement 

Crime detection and law enforcement is one of the big 
keys in the reduction of crime . The "fear of getting 
caught " is perhaps the biggest single deterrent to crime • 
Crime running wild will lure many otherwise well inten- 
tioned people . Not long ago , I saw this directly in the 
life of a young college student. He had been arrested and 
convicted of selling heroin. He indicated that selling 
heroin had become a desirable thing to him when he saw 
other students apparently getting away with i t . Through 
their activities , they were able to have nice cars , 
clothes and money for dates, while he did without. The 
risk appeared to be only slight so he too began to sell. 
A young drug counselor from Jacksonville told me that 
there are places in the community where the heroin pusher 
occupies a position of status with his big automobile and 
flashy bankroll. If we cannot increase our abilities to 
apprehend those who violate the law ^ we cannot hope to 
reduce the temptation that turns people to crime . 

The importance of improved law enforcement seems to 
have been acknowledged by the community colleges in Florida. 
I am told that at least twenty-five of our community col- 
leges have a law enforcement or criminal justice program. 
Also, cL number have in-service or pre-service programs for 
law enforcement officers, I compliment you on this and 
urge you to increase your efforts in this regard. Law 
enforcement is a complicated activity in 1973. Our police 
need all of the scientific knowledge they can obtain. The 
men have to be trained and have to have the knowledge to 
understand and work effectively without infringing upon 
the statutory and Constitutional rights of others. The 
question of a policeman's actions under certain circum- 
stances has evoked long hours of legal oratory in my 
courts. Unfortunately, the officer on the beat did not 
have the time to consult, lawbooks when he was deciding 
what to do . His decision had to be made on the spot and 
quickly. Our law enforcement people must have the know- 
ledge and training in order to be effective. You are doing 
a good job in training law enforcement officers . But- -keep 
it up and expand your program. There are still law enforce- 
ment agencies that do not have a single person that can 
collect fingerprints. There are still counties in this 
state where many criminals go free because the officer did 
something in the arrest or during a search that was con- 
trary to law — a mistake that would not have happened if he 
had appropriate training. In the large majority of the 
cases, had the officer known the appropriate procedure, the 
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man's rights could have been totally protected and, at the 
same time, a conviction obtained. Community colleges, with 
your facilities and the talents of your faculties located 
throughout the state, can do a great deal to alleviate the 
crime problem by training law enforcement officers. 

Aid To Students 

Now, let us turn our attention to what we can do 
directly for our students. I understand that, in recent 
years, the college's legal authority as a parent away from 
home or "in loco parentis" has been greatly diminished. 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that, as community college 
administrators, you no longer have a reason to be concerned 
wxth the welfare of your students. 

Need To Police The Campus 

One of the things that concerns me a great deal is an 
observation that was recently made to me . A close friend 
of mine has had experience both as a law enforcement 
officer and community college instructor. He stunned me 
with the statement that many community colleges are almost 
totally non-policed. In a number of college towns, the 
local law enforcement agencies have apparently been reluc- 
tant to be c::^ncerned with law enforcement on the campus. 
Their feeling has been that the campus is sort of an inde- 
pendent area wi.th its own security agency looking after 
itself. While the police are quite enthusiastic about en- 
forcing the law in town or away from the campus, they have 
gone out of their way not to interfere with activities on 
the campus. At the same time, it is apparently common to 
find that the security force on campus has been charged 
only with responsibility for traffic or crisis situations. 
I was even told that on a few campuses, it is unpopular to 
be concerned with ferreting out criminal activity (such as 
the sale of hard narcotics) because of the fear that crimi- 
nal sanctions may have to be imposed upon some of the 
students . 

If this is truf:, the campuses in which this situation 
exists are pockets of crime which are allowed to operate 
relatively unfettered by law enforcement. Instead of pro- 
tecting the few students who might be punished by the 
courts, we are exposing hundred of others to an atmosphere 
in which the distribution of narcotics or the commission of 
other crimes is allowed to flourish without impedinaent. I 
wish I could tell you about each one of the many people vrho 
have say in my chambers and told me that their children's 
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problems began when they began college and began their 
associations with fellow students* 

If this vacuum in law enforcement exists on your 
campus, do something about it* Charge your campus security 
personnel with the responsibility for policing the campus. 
If you do not do that, at least make sure that the policing 
is being done by a local law enforcement agency. For the 
best interests of the largest portion of your student body, 
cooperate with law enforcement efforts. Make sure that 
pertinent information that can help to reduce crime is 
passed from the campus to the proper investigating agency. 
Silence is not always golden. As you know, it may be just 
plain yellow. If we are to help our students we have to 
be ready to do things that we ordinarily do not want to do. 

Individual Problems 

Most criminal activity stems from another problem. 
Oftentimes, the problem can be nicked in the bud before it 
gets full bloomed. Because of its size, the community 
college is in a unique position to be of help to its stu- 
dents. There is no reason for a student to get lost in 
your program. If a student is in desperate need of money, 
one of your faculty or staff members probably knows about 
it. You should have some mechanism available to get that 
student to the loan officer or perhaps to help get him a 
job if that is what is needed. You cannot just ignore the 
problem* Many problems arise from students who were out- 
standing in high school but get lost in the pack upon 
attaining the college level. 

In order to feel important or secure in their new set- 
ting, they often turn to unusual behavior. They might "go 
along with the group" or turn to questionable activities 
in order to obtain inner satisfaction. As administrators, 
see that your colleges offer constructive satisfying endea- 
vors that are within the grasp of all of your students. Be 
on the lookout for the student who is losing his academic 
interest. One of the things that I have learned in study- 
ing pre-sentence reports is that one of the earliest symp- 
toms that a student is getting into trouble is a sudden 
nosedive in his level of academic work. Be on the lookout 
for this tell-tale sign and be prepared to do something 
about it before the student blows his future. Many of you 
pride yourself on the work of your academic counselors. I 
would charge you that providing your students with social 
counseling is just as important* 
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Those of you who know something about drug involvement 
know that usually the problem starts off in a mild way and 
might progress to a condition of heavy involvement or ad- 
diction. Along the way, there are numerous signs that 
might be seen by the observing instructor or administrator 
who really cares. Conduct clinics and be sure that your 
personnel are trained in recognizing drug problems. Be 
sure that you have a plan for recognizing and helping that 
student who is j ust getting into trouble before it gets 
completely out of control. As a trial judge, I have found 
that there is nothing more depressing than trying to deter- 
mine what to do with a heroin addict , especially a young 
one . Medical cures are doubtful . They cannot be left on 
the street for they may do almost anything to get money for 
a fix. There is just no satisfactory answer. The problem 
with alcohol is as bad or worse. Alcoholics outnumber drug 
addicts by many times. One scientific test showed that 64% 
of the felons in one city over a two year period were, at 
the time of their offenses, under the influence of alcohol 
to an extent sufficient to reduce their inhibitions. It 
was estimated at one prison that 25 per cent of the inmates 
revealed a direct casual relationship between their crimes 
and alcoholism. A number of studies have revealed that as 
many as 60% of felony inmates and up to 80% of city and 
county prisoners are alcoholics or heavy drinkers. 

On the first day of this month, a most important new 
Florida law went on the books. In addition to being able 
to vote and exercise the other full rights of adulthood, 
our eighteen, nineteen and twenty years can now legally 
drink. For the ones that are going to exercise that privi- 
lege, I would suggest to you that you are in a great posi- 
tion to help them take on that activity in a spirit of 
maturity. If you accept that challenge, you can greatly 
reduce the detrimental effects that might come their way 
otherwise . 

Role of Educational and Vocational Training 

By now, you are possibly wondering if I have lost 
sight of the fact that your institutions are primarily edu- 
cational or vocational ones. No, not for a minute. As a 
criminal judge, I am quite aware that community colleges 
hold one of the major keys to the reduction of crime 
through your accomplishments in educational and vocational 
training. Crime can be and is being greatly reduced by 
your efforts in providing our citizens with the wherewithal 
to economically meet their reasonable needs without resort- 
ing to crime. Much of the crime in modern society is a 
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means of avoiding frustration. T^n automobile with the key 
in the ignition is very tempting to one with no means of 
transportation and a need to go somewhere. I am told that 
80% of the automobiles stolen were taken only for temporary 
use. When both parents must work and there are insuffi- 
cient funds to supervise the children, they go unattended 
. . . often roaming the streets. 

Crime is a socio-economic problem as well as an indi- 
vidual phenomenon. The middle class. . . the rich. . . 
they commit crimes, but they have no where near the same 
propensity to do so. Out of every ten defendants who 
appear before me, at least nire do not have sufficient 
funds to hire their own attorneys and have to have court 
appointed counsel. Most thieves started out by taking 
things that you and I have and take for granted. 

It is generally a good wholesome thing in our society 
that we desire wealth and prestige and the power that goes 
with wealth. It is this competitive struggle for wealth 
that has driven our free enterprise system forward, that 
has enabled us to reach lofty levels. The Horatio Alger 
stories among us are legion. But keep in mind that if we 
are to keep that system alive ... if hard work and activ- 
ity within the framework of the law are to be alive in an 
individual, there must be opportunity. "When lack of ordi- 
nary opportunity is mixed with weakness of personality, of 
talent, or of moral values, with carelessness, limited 
foresight, greed, or special pressing circumstances, the 
inadequate are led to take what they cannot or will not 
earn. 

Everyone needs to know the knowledge and to have the 
training to be gainfully employed and the opportunity to 
do that work. When a person has pride in his work. . . 
when he feels he is doing something important. . . when he 
can afford adequate housing and food and his other neces- 
sities. . ., the temptation to turn to crime is not nearly 
as great. 

I commend you on your accomplishments in educational 
and vocational training and challenge you to do even more 
to see that every man and woman has the ability and train- 
ing to obtain a high standard of living through honorable 
pursuits . 
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But again, in closing, I suggest to you that while 
education is your primary goal, keep in mind that while 
community colleges as institutions are increasing in im~ 
portance, other institutions are not as effective as they 
once were in meeting the needs of people • You must now 
share with the family and the church the responsibility 
for motivating and developing character in our citizens. 

One major cause for the j.ncrease in crime, as well as 
for the other emotional problems that are faced by our 
citizens, is the rapid rate of social change that is 
taking place about us. Mr. Toffler, in his best seller, 
Fut ^^^^ e Shock , points up quite vividly some of these 
changes. While man is moderately adjustable physically, 
his mental habits and emotional reactions are oftentimes 
not nearly as flexible. Criminal activity is just one of 
the problems that results. I wolild urge you to dedicate 
yourselves to helping your students meet their emotional, 
as well as their educational, needs. In doing so, you 
will not only aid in the reduction of crime, but much more 
importantly, you will truly enrich the quality of living 
to be experienced by the students that you have dedicated 
your lives to serving. 
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INSTITUTIONAL LEGAL CONTEXT: 



PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 



There is a good deal of concern in the 70 ' s about 
what's happening to the balance of power in higher 
education. I am sure everyone is aware of the fact 
that the federal constitution does not mention educa- 
tion and, therefore, education has not been tradi- 
tionally considered to be a responsibility of the 
federal government. That is not entirely true, how-' 
ever. In fact, one of the most famous cases in federal 
judicial history was the Dartmouth case which was 
specifically and directly focused upon an institution 
of higher education. The constitutional law that 
evolved from the Dartmouth case has had great influ- 
ence on the development of business and industry 
in our country in ways that no one suspected. The 
chartering of corporations as entities which could 
not be changed subsequently by legislative whim 
became the foundation for the development of corpora- 
tion structure in the United States. Therefore a 
case about Dartmouth College ended up as a landmark 
legal decision affecting other areas of our political 
and business structure. Similarly, the fact that the 
Constitution doesn ' t mention education doesn ' t really 
mean that the federal government hasn't evidenced 
interest in education. As a matter of fact, you are 
all aware of the fact that Thomas Jefferson maintained 
a strong and continuing interest in education. He was 
convinced that education was the key to the continued 
development of this democracy in which he had a part 
in developing. There has been an interest in educa- 
tion expressed by the federal government in a number 
of ways. Just as the Dartmouth case, however, has 
affected directly corporations , so other laws have 
affected education directly. For example. National 
Labor Relations Bocvd decisions now affect people who 
work in educational institutions as well ay those who 
work in factories and businesses. 

When one analyzes the legal framework, he notes thart 
there are six different kinds of law which affect educa£ion. 
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These kinds may be found both at the federal and at the 
state level. At the federal level, there is first of all 
constitutional law and the court decisions which inter- 
pret the Constitution . Changes require constitutional 
amendments , usually a time consuming process . Next , 
statutory laws which are passed by Congress and may 
change from time to time much more easily than the Con- 
stitution. Thirdly, there are regulations which are 
implementations of the law usually developed by adminis- 
trative agencies These have the same effect as law. 
Fourthly, there are policies which are developed by 
administrative agencies, or by individuals which inter- 
pret or implement a statute on a regulation. A fifth 
kind of law is similar, that is, procedures which have 
the force of law may be required--f orms to fill out, for 
example. Finally, there are executive decisions which 
may be appealed but which are law until they are reversed. 
These constitute six kinds of laws: Constitution law, 
statutory law, regulations , policies , required procedures , 
and executive decisions . All of these have the force of 
law until challenged. That becomes a part of due process. 
One can ci.alienge executive decisions , one ' can challenge 
policies, one can challenge requ4.red procedures, one can 
challenge regulations, one can challenge statutes. In 
fact, one often challenges the constitutional law by 
taking questions to the Supreme Court for decision. None 
of these are immutable. They are, however, things whicli 
affect each of us as an individual in a particular job. 



Moving from the federal level , the same analysis may 
be made at the state level. In the state there is consti- 
tutional law and although most institutions of higher 
education are not affected directly by the Constitution, 
of the respective states, there are several states where 
the university is established through the Constitution. 
This tends to give these institutions some special status 
within the legal framework. The second type of state law 
is statutory law. All states have many laws which affect 
higher education both directly and indirectly. Thirdly, 
regulations in great array are developed by all kinds of 
state boards and agencies. Fourthly, numerous policies 
developed by individuals who are in administrative posi- 
tions, i^rocedures developed by boards or administrative 
individuals, and finally, executive decisions which may 
come from a department director or a governor but which 
has the force of law in that particular context. 



Colleges have always operated under all of these 
laws , but as Judge Joanos pointed out last night , even 
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though higher education operated under the laws, there has 
been a recognition by most legal offices that the college 
campus constitutes a kind of an enclave which isn*t 
directly affected by usual legal procedures unless it is 
absolutely essential to apply them. There has been a 
wariness as well an attempt to avoid going directly 
into the campus to enforce the law. The traditional con- 
cept has been that the campus , like a kingdom, has its own 
law, and in fact in some countries the college campus can 
even become a refuge. However, this attitude is becoming 
less and less typical. This legal enclave treatment is no 
longer generally accepted and even the law enforcement 
officers who have been reluctant to move onto a campus 
have been forced to take charge in many instances lately. 
In some instances , city and county policemen are now 
enforcing traffic laws on campuses, sometimes without the 
concurrence or permission of the college officials, but 
more often than not with it. We have seen the development 
of due process in lieu of iri loco parentis and students 
are viewed not as being the children of the faculty but 
rather as being citizens who are affected by the same laws 
and in the same way as everyone else is. We have seen the 
development of a whole new system of relationshit-s for the 
employment and dismissal of faculty moving from traditional 
concepts of tenure into the concepts of due process, where 
legal framework and legal procedures and legal steps are 
far more important than the traditions under which we have 
been accustomed to operating. This has meant that the 
balance of power in our institutions has changed . I 
believe that we should face up to the fact that this 
balance of power has changed and is changing . We are in 
a state of flux and probably will continue to be in that 
state of flux for some time to come. It is not going to 
be easy for us to define specifically and directly what 
our legal responsibilities and authorities may be. This 
is true because states differ and institutions differ . 
The effect of time is also an important consideration. As 
a result , the balance of power is changing . There are , I 
believe, nine influences which are currently affecting 
this balance of power . 

First of all, when education was an elite function, 
when only the very rich or very politically powerful and 
economically influential attended higher education, it was 
controlled by that group of people or rather they permitted 
individuals to control it. They took little direct inter- 
est in the operation. They felt that if they could get 
their offspring into an atmosphere away from the noise of 
the usual day-to-day activities, leave them there for four 
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years, that they would come out molded into some sort of 
a creature which would be civilized enough to take a 
place in society . This was done for a smal]. percentage 
of youth. We didn't even consider people who were older 
than 25 as possible students. Higher ediication was a 
privilege for a few, for less than six percent of our 
population. It was a privilege for those who had either 
money or social position and we weren ' t concerned about 
anyone else . This is a philosophy that some people still 
have. In the mi.ddle 1800's, however, we began to say 
that higher educ:ation should be made available to those 
who earn it, i.e. those who have an innate capacity of 
some .-^ort should have the opportunity. At this point we 
entered an era of meritocracy, this being those who had 
unusual abilities such as scholarships or could play 
football. Later we began to recognize other kinds of 
merit, other athletes as well as those who sang very well 
or had an unusual gift for debating. So the concept of 
meritocracy was no longer one that was based solely on 
academic achievement but other types of merit as well. 
This, in effect, broadened the group of people who were 
involved in higher education. By the early part of the 
twentieth century it became very obvious that we could 
not expect to limit higher education to a limited portion 
of our population. The European idea of separating the 
"sheep from goats" was no longer unacceptable. The posi- 
tion that post high school educational opportunity should 
be available to all people is the preferred direction, it 
would appear, and that has changed the balance of power. 
As a result, the collegiate student body has developed 
into an entirely different group of people composed and 
made up of a whole new group who are representative of 
the total population. Colleges have moved into the cities 
and into places where people are concerned with them on a 
day-to-day basis. The larger student body has changed 
the locus of control and therefore the balance of power. 
The second influence on the changing direction in the 
balance of power has been the active role of students 
themselves . Students have been unwilling to accept the 
kinds of rules and regulations and the kinds of restric- 
tions which have been imposed upon students when only six 
percent of our population were eiucated at a higher 
education level. The students who attend today are think- 
ing people who don't accept things without rationale. 
When they don't accept a position or a rule, they usually 
don't pay attention to that rule or they just refuse to 
attend college. Witness the fact that during this past 
year, colleges have been forced to become extremely con- 
cerned over declining enrollments. Students just aren't 



going to attend college unless we are providing them with 
real and relevant experiences which are valuable to them. 
Witness what has happened in many universities around the 
country which have built dormitories for student housing. 
The restrictions which have been common to college dormi- 
tory living are not acceptable to the students today so 
they live some place else or they won't attend college. 
Rules and regulations cannot force them to accept these 
restrictions if they really don ' t want to , So colleges 
have now had to make refrigerators available, hot plates 
available , and enforce less restrictive controls as well 
if they are to pay the indebtedness on the dormitories. 
The balance of power is changing , 

The third factor that has affected the balance of 
power is the faculty itself. In the past the faculty have 
operated under the illusion that they control institutions 
of higher education. Now, seemingly all of a sudden, many 
other people are exerting control over the institution. 
This has upset the faculties. In retaliation and in an 
attempt to protect themselves in order to re-establish 
their "control" over higher education, they have turned to 
collective bargaining. In turning to these organi zational 
procedures faculties have come under a whole new set of 
laws both federal and state . They have even moved out of 
the more traditional tenure processes into a less tradi- 
tional but most equally effective due process procedures . 
A recent doctoral study at the University of Florida has 
concluded that faculties do not move to collective bar- 
gaining for salary increases; that wasn't really their 
major concern . Their real concern is that they felt that 
they had lost their influence upon the government of the 
institution and wanted to re-establish a way of reassert- 
ing themselves in this respect. The balance of power has 
changed, the faculty realize this, and they are now trying 
to find new devices to re-establish that balance of power 
in their favor. 



A fourth area that has changed the balance of power 
is federal legislation. As we said earlier, federal 
government ostensibly is not concerned with education. 
This is not a stated responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. And yet the federal government in terms of a series 
of laws which for the most part have been concerned with 
making grants for national defense purposes has inf luenced 
directly and specifically every institution in the country. 
By making a grant, the USOE has changed the priorities 
within institutions. Even when the grant funds are 
removed, those priorities have remained and the direction 
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of the institution has been changed by federal largess. 

So federal legislation has affected *-.he balance of power 

within institutions in ways that it was not even imagined 
it vould when it was started. 

A fifth area is the development of new agencies 
Vtfithin the state. We have seen repeatedly in state after 
state within the past few years a reassertion of the 
executive authority of the governor. Governors have 
become quite concerned over the fact that they have lost 
some of the more traditional executive authorities to the 
legislatures or to other kinds of state agencies. And 
they have been attempting to pull these things back 
• ogether again. Some governors have been very successful 
at this and others have not as yet achieved success ; but 
generally speaking, the direction has been almost entirely 
increasing the executive authority. One type of executive 
authority through which governors have become most effec- 
tive is the control over the budget. And by exerting that 
budgetary authority, the governors have been able to exert 
controls over higher education as well as other state 
agencies in ways which had not been true 20 or 30 years 
ago. This has changed the structure of the balance of 
power. 

A whole new group of people called planners (plan- 
ning agencies) has developed at the state level who deter- 
mine priorities for allocating future resources. As long 
as they carried out their somewhat esoteric activities in 
a vacuumf no one worried about them. They were merely a 
bunch of guys sitting off in a corner thinking about 
"things." But then all of a sudden one discovered that 
the governor's budgetary agencies were believing the 
planners. They are doing what the planners said they 
ought to do. Then the legislatures began to implement the 
planners' planning and the planners have all of a sudden 
become a lot more important than people thought they were. 
They have a lot more influence than people figured they 
would have when they first started their planning 
processes . The new kinds of state agencies that didn ' t 
exist previously are now having great influence on the 
balance of power in higher education. 

A sixth type of influence on higher education has 
been the accreditation agencies. Requirements from 
specialized accrediting agencies have in many instances 
forced presidents and faculties to spend funds in ways 
they did not plan to support. These requirements are 
often difficult to understand and/or acv:ept but they have, 
the force of law as far as their effect is concerned. 
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A seventh influence is the influence of national 
organizations. The American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges is one of these. The American Council on 
Education is one of these. These are seldom negative; the 
community colleges in this country have grown immensely 
and have benefited immeasurably from the activities of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 
The federal legislation that has been passed has been 
largely the result of work of the AACJC. We do have to 
recognize, however/ that these national organizations are 
a part of the power structure. 

The foundations have had an influence on the balance 
of power within institutions of higher education. The 
effect is indirect and is usually benevolent and produc- 
tive, but it is still an effect upon the balance of power. 
I want to re-emphasize to you that all of the factors are 
not negative; they are not necessarily positive either. 
But they do affect how you must operate within your 
institution. And how you end up making decisions. 

The final influence I want to mention is the influ- 
ence that legislatures have had upon the operation of 
institutions as they have reflected the public understand- 
ing and demand for better accountability. Legislatures 
have required colleges to begin to operate on a programmed 
planned budgeting system. We must define our objectives 
more -^learly, we must define our activities more clearly 
and we must define how we are going to reach those objec- 
tives. We must define the ways in which we are going to 
measure success more explicitly, more directly and more 
accurately. We must define our output. 

When one looks on it, the whole power structure with 
which we have been familiar has changed; it's tumbled. 
It's changed so much that we don't even recognize it. 
These changes have very, very much influenced our day-to- 
day actions. All the six levels of law I mentioned are 
involved in these changes and the balance of power in 
American post secondary education is changed. As depart- 
ment chairmen you will now work in a different context. 
This conference is designed to help you do that. 
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Legal Implications of Personnel Management 
Introduction to the Legal Framework and the MBO Approach 



It just makes good sense to take a positive approach 
to personnel management in order to prevent legal problems 
that may develop as a result of poor personnel practices. 
Many legal problem? stem from inadequate or even abusive 
evaluation procedures and poor communication. While it 
is important to study due process, grievance procedures, 
file building, and other legal procedures, it is even more 
important to study the prevention of problems. The very 
fact that law has been developed to protract individuals 
from capricious actions by organizations indicates all is 
not well in the personnel practices area. 

The Management by Objectives (MBO) portion of this 
program offered MBO as one possible approach to improving 
personnel management. Hopefully, improved personnel 
management techniques will reduce legal problems and pro- 
vide effective procedures for dealing with legal problems 
before and after they develop. 

The MBO outline for the presentation is shown on the 
next page. The outline covers the major categories that 
were developed during the workshop. It is hoped that 
participants gained several new ideas that will support 
positive thinking in relation to legal implications of 
personnel management . 

A Management by Objectives bibliography is included 
at the end of this section in the proceedings. 
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Management by Objectives Defined 

The following section defines MBO as practiced 
by Harper College and highlights some of its major 
concepts . 

A. Management by Objective Harper Style 

1. A management system based upon behavorial 
science theories that stres ses planning 
through the identification of a college's 
mission, goals, and individual objectives. 

2. Major MBOHS Concepts 

a. A system for making college organ- 
izational structures function 
effectively. 

b. Specific statements of what is 
expected well in advance of the 
measurement of results achieved. 

c. A system that stresses ability and 
achievements rather than person- 
ality traits . 

d. A means to increase personal 
involvement in college operations. 

e. A re suits- oriented evaluation 
system that stresses individual 
and organizational development. 

In the next section some of the behavorial science 
theories underlying MBO are described. It is very 
important that a given college establish its MBO 
program on a solid foundation of beliefs about people 
and organizations. 

A. A Number of Behavorial Science Theories Under- 
lying MBOHS 

1 . People have a natural drive toward growth 
and self-realization. 

2. Individuals whose basic needs are taken care 
of do not seek a soft and secure environment. 
They are interested in work , challenge , and 
responsibility. They expect recognition 

and satisfying interpersonal relationships . 

3 . Personal growth is facilitated by a relation- 
ship which is suppottive , honest, caring, and 
non-manipulative . 

4. People have a strong desire to be evaluated 
and rewarded for achievements but are very 



sensitive to the results and methods used 
to arrive at a judgment concerning their 
performance . 

5. In a complex society, individuals place a 
high value on the freedom to act. and be 
creative. 

6. Work which is organized to meet people's 
needs as well as to achieve organizational 
requirements tends to produce the highest 
productivity and quality of production . 

7. I^rsons in groups which go through a managed 
process of increasing openness about both 
positive and negative feelings develop a 
strong identification with the goals of the 
group and its other members. The group 
becomes increasingly capable of dealing 
constructively with potential ly disruptive 
issues . 

8. The ability to be flexible and responsive 
flows naturally from groups which feel a 
common identification and an ability to 
influence their environment. 

9 . The groups or individuals affected by deci- 
sions should share in the decision-making 
process if it is to be effective. 

10. If everyone in the college knows to whom and 
for what he is responsible, the effective- 
ness of the organization will be increased. 

11. The division of responsibility and task 
specialization builds effective college 
organization. 

12 . The central thrust of administration is 
planning and decision-making . 



Ill . The next step shown in the following section is to 
develop specific concepts for a given college based 
upon behavorial science theories. These concepts 
provide a basis for organizational development . 

A. A Number of Specific Concepts Supporting MBQHS 

1. To create an open, problem-solving climate 
throughout the organization. 

2 . To supplement the authority associated with 
role or status with the persuasiveness of 
knowledge and competence . 

3 . To locate decision-making and problem- 
solving responsibilities as close to opera- 
tional sources as possible . 
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4. To build trust among individuals and groups 
throughout the organization. 

5. To make competition more rele'/a.-^t to work 
goals and to maximize collaborative efforts. 

6. To develop an evaluation system that rewards 
the performance of individuals and assists 
them in a personal development program. 

7. To increase the sense of "Ownership" of 
college objectives throughout the organiza- 
tion. 

8. To help managers to manage according to 
relevant objectives rather than according 

to "past practices " or according to objectives 
which do not make sense for one's area of 
responsibility. 

9. To increase self-control and self-direction 
for people within the organization through 
effective delegation . 

10. To provide an individual and organizational 
development prograra . 

11. To increase the commitment to effective plan- 
ning. 

12. To seek out and adopt appropriate contem- 
porary management systems , 

IV. Prom the MBO concepts, Harper College developed a number 
of programs shown in the following section designed to 
support and accomplish MBO at Harper College. 

A. A Number of Programs Designed to Accomplish MBOHS 

1. A strong initial and continuous faculty in- 
service training program. 

2. A strong and well committed program of admin- 
istrative leadership development . 

3. A strong commitment to a management by objec- 
tives system of managing the institution 
which places emphasis on participative 
management and the human eleiaents of an 
organization. 

4. A well above average compensation and fringe 
benefit program for all of its employees that 
rewards based upon results . 

5. An innovative travel fund which encourages 
faculty to observe or visit institutions 'to 
discover and implement new and better ways of 
enhancing the learning process for students . 

6. A Special Projects for Educational Develop- 
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ment fund (SPED) which provides small sums of 
money for individual faculty members to 
pursue innovative instructional projects . 
7 • A budgeting system which includes respon- 
sibility for budget development and 
accountability for budget results at the 
lowest administrative decision making 
level . 

S . The Offices of Planning and Development 

and Governmental Relations provide evalua- 
tion research , project consulting aid , and 
encourage individual research through 
publications and workshops. 

9. Personnel policies that encourage an indi- 
vidual to personally and professionally 
develop himself to the limits of his 
potential and desire. 
10 . A computer based management information 
system to provide administrators and 
faculty access to timely , complete , com- 
parable and comprehensive information for 
decision making. 

System Theory Underlying MBO 

The following section illustrates the way in 
which organizational systems theory can be modified 
to accommodate MBO. It begins with the economic 
organization and moves to a college organization. The 
greatest asset- -time management-- is described in terms 
of tasks that must be done, important to be done, and 
nice to do. Finally, the MBO college organization is 
illustrated with all the major MBO elements. 
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MBO RATIONALE 



A. The Economic Organization 



Activity 




■Reinvestment- 



Feedback- 



Output 



Profit 



Market 



Dividends- 



B. Generalized Organization 



Resources 



Human 
Behavior 



-Feedback- 



Results 
(Value 
added) 



College Organization 



Students 
Facilities 
Salaries 
Materials 



-Feedback- 



Administering 
Teaching 
Supervising 
S ervicing 



Enriched 
Students 



D, Resources 

Limited 
Admission 

standards 
Politics 



Human Behavior (Activities) 



Educational 
Relevance , 
Evaluation 

Administrati 
Policies , 
Communicat 
Developmen 
Priorities 
Evaluation 



Delivery Systems: 
Effectiveness 

on & Management : 

Procedures 

ions , Delegation 

t, Planning 

, Teamwork 

, Compensation 



Results 

Value added 

Employment 

Evaluation 
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E. College Organization 



Students 
Facilities 
Salaries 
Materials 



Input 



=^eedback- 



Administermg 
Teaching 
^Supervising 
Servicing 



Activity 



Enriched 
Students 



Output 



F. People Orientation 

Input oriented — major effort directed to preventing expenditures 

Output oriented — education or service regardless of cost 

Activity oriented — the activity becomes an end in itself 

(efficiency vs. effectiveness) 

System orientecl'-^-bi^lanced consideration of input, output, 

and activities . 



The Problem 

How can the organization be helped to focus effort on output in 
a balanced way? 



H. The Greatest Asset — Time Management 
Time Utilization 



Must Do 



Important to Do 



Nice to DO 



Socializing 



T ime Requirements 

1. Boss (communication) 

2. System (support requirements) 

3. Self (personal value system) 

Problems 

1. Important to do vs. nice to do 

2. Efficiency vs. effectiveness 

3. Balance 
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One Solution — MBO 



MBO College Organization 



Mission Statement 
(Common Denominator) 



Resources 



Human 
Behavior 



Objectives 



Resultsi 



> < 



Institutional 
Goals 



MBO College Organization 



Mission Statement 



Resources 



Human 
Behavior 



Human 
Behavior 



Purpose 
Statement 



Job 
Description 



Ohjjectives 

7f 



Evaluation 

7f^ 



Compensation 



Results 
^ 



^College Goals 



VI. 



Administrative Evaluation of MBO 



In the following section the results of a 
questionnaire completed by Harper College adminis- 
trators is siiown. It should be noted that many 
desirable management techniques are identified as 
major strengths of the MBO system at Harper College. 
Basically, Harper administrators accepted MBO as 
a desirable management process . 

Evaluation of the MBO System at Harper College 

Harper College conducted an evaluation of its MBO 
management system by having 40 of its administrators 
fill out a questionnaire on March 9, 1972. The 
questionnaire is shown in the Appendix. The purpose 
of the evaluation was to identify the strengths and 
the weaknesses of the MBO system as practiced at 
Harper College so that corrections could be made if 
needed. The instrument was developed so that any 
organization using MBO could conduct this same 
evaluation . 

A. Commitment to the MBO system is high. 

B. The system helps the institution define 
its goals. 

C. It improves management and planning skills*. 

D. The appraisal process allows goals to be 
modified and new directions taken if the 
situation warrants. 

E. Administrators seem to handle negative 
feedback well. 

F. Harper is perceived as looking to the 
future . 

G* Perceived individual influence is great . 

H. There is a good interactive process oper- 
ating for determination of goals « 

I-. Good coaching is received. 

•J. Very little close control by superiors 
is received. 

K. Superior is percti ^ed as being more effec- 
tive as a result of MBO. 

L. The superior is perceived as engaging in 
a high amount of planning. 

M. Most perceive both themselves and their 

superiors as either proactive or pre ictive 
and sensitive. 

N. Satisfaction for most has risen during the 
■ last year. 
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0. Perceived effectiveness for most has 

increased during the last year. 
P. The vast majority feel they are fairly 

rated in the evaluation process. 

There were some weaknesses identified which should 
serve as red flags which calls for some corrections 
before the system continues too much further. These 
potential problem areas are listed as follows: 

A. A sizeable minority (35%) felt MBO moved 
the organization away from hunanness. 

B. Almost half of the administrators find 
difficulty in writing their objectives. 
They find it di f f icult to quantify many of 
their responsibilities and thus these 
characteristically are not reflected in 
their finished objectives. A sizeable 
minority also find their finished objec- 
tives do not adequately re fleet ':heir 
routine duties . The Business Division 
seemed to have the most trouble in this 
regard. About a fourth of the academic 
administrators feel MBO stifles creativity. 
It is interesting to note that though many 
feel they are having problems writing 
objectives, few fee.\ they need more or 
better coaching . 

C. A sizeable minority feel the evaluation 
process is overemphasized. Almost half of 
the administrators feel they are evaluated 
on a basis other than by results (mixed 
between trait, behavior, and arbitrary 
methods) . These feelings are especially 
pronounced in the business and the academic 
areas. A sizeable minority also expressed 
a problem in trying to tjummarize evaluation 
results during the year into one irinal 
rating. However, even with all these 
problems with the evaluation system, most 
felt they were evaluated fairly. 

D. Of all the responses given describing 
Harper's communication system, 71 percent 
were negative. The problem seems to be 
especially acute in the student affairs 
and academic affairs areas. 

E. When a problem arises in the Harper organ- 
ization, only about half of the administra- 
tors sec problem solving taking place. The 
others see management by blame and avoidance, 
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F. Almost half feel they need further job 

enrichment if their jobs are to continue 
to challenge them. 

Other observations about the system are as follows : 

A. About one in six express a fear that MBO 
induces more anxiety into the organization 
than is neces sary . 

B. Most perceive MBO as having little effect 
on getting agreement on priorities , on 
producing sufficient evaluations of the 
output of Harper, on improving decision 
making, and on better utilizing the 
facilities . 

C. The superior has most of the control over 
the rating process but most administrators 
feel they have some input in the process . 

D. While most feel there is little oppor- 
tunity for promotion at Harper , most still 
feel they can develop further professionally 
on their present job . 

E. When poor performance occurs on a major task, 
most administrators prefer to be told about 
it immediately and directly, or, if it 
involves their subordinates, they perceive 
themselves as giving feedback immediately 
and directly. However, they perceive their 
superior as telling t^^em more inclirectly 
about poor performance • On poor perfor- 
mance on minor tasks , administrators 

expect direct , immediate feedback , but 
they themselves give delayed and indirect 
feedback to the subordinates. He actually 
receives delayed and indirect feedback 
from his superior. In this area of feed- 
back there seems to be a difference between 
expectations and reality . 

VII. Flow Chart for MBO with Operating Examples 

In the following flow chart, a basic management 
system is illustrated in conjunction with the MBO 
system. The two systems are interdependent and one 
cannot function efficiently without the other. The 
defect of the basic management system is the lack of 
an e f f ective evaluation system. The r4B0 system 
provides a full evaluation system based upon pre- 
determined performance ob j ective s . These obj ective s 
have organizational approval and are stated in 
measurable terms. 
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HARPER COLLEGE MISSION STATEMENT 



The mission of Harper College is to provide the highest 
quality community college program of education designed 
to offer each student maximum opportunity to learn and 
develop, to seek out the most modern, creative and effec- 
tive organizational and fiducational ideas, e^nd to test, . 
improve and implement those ideas which meet the needs 
of the community at a reasonabl e cost. 

II. PURPOSE — Academic Af::airs 

In order to maximiz'j each student's opportunity 
to learn and develop, the purpose of Academic 
Affairs J s to provide in the most creative and 
effective manner possible the educarional pro- 
grams necessary to satisfy the educational 
needs of the community, including courses and 
programs necessary for a transfer to four-year 
colleges or universities; courses and programs 
in career area; continuing education and com- 
munity services ; and adequate support to these 
programs and the community in the Learning 
Resources Center . 

IV. PURPOSE — Business Affairs 

In order to maximize each student's opportunity 
to learn and develop, the purpose of Business 
Affairs is to provide a creative business 
affairs organization that operates on the basis 
of the latest management concepts in order to 
provide management information , e f f icient 
physical facilities, materials, and supportive 
services as its contribution to achievement of 
the CO 1 le ge miss ion . ' 
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VICE PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 



The Vice President of Business Affairs' purpose within 
the college mission is to provide creative business 
affairs organization that operate^^ on the basis of the 
latest management concepts , in order to provide manage- 
ment information, efficient physical facilities, mater- 
ials, and supportive services as its contribution to 
achievement of the college mission. 

I . General Responsibilities 

This officer : 

A. Plans, coordinates, and directs the 
overall functions of the business 
affairs administrative area in 
accordance with the Board of Trustees' 
policy and as required by law. 

F, Delegates sufficient authority. to 
business affairs managers to provide 
the right and freedom to take necessary 
action to obtain resiiTlts for which the 
manager is accountable . 

G. Completes or directs special assign- 
ments as directed by the President. 

I I . Administrative Responsibilities 

This officer: 



A, 



Directs , coordinates and evaluates 
the Director of Finance's adminis- 
trative area of responsibility. 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 

1972-1973 



In order to focus institutional effort and insure that 
Harper College plans and operates with efficiency and 
accountability, the college annually sets forth a list of 
institutional goals. These goals attempt to focus on 
broad areas which affect , in most cases , more than one 
segment of the college. It is also to be noted that 
some goals are carried over for ipore than one year because 
of an inherent need for consistent on-going attention and 
re-evaluation. Following are the major areas of concen- 
tration for achieving results during 1972-1973: 

23. Broaden Continuing Education by: 

a. Increasing evening credit and non-credit 
offerings . 



b. Increasing upper division and graduate 
extension offerings . 



Developing a long-range funding pattern 
for enlargement of special education 
programs for women . 

Evaluate and expand the business-industrial 
management development program in keeping 
with the desires of commerce and industry 
in the Harper College district. 



27. Continue to refine and review the teaching 
faculty evaluation system in order to yield 
more valid information for promotion , profes- 
sional development, salary review and tenure 
decisions . 



20. Study the feasibility of starting new career 

programs in the allied health and public service 
areas which are consistent with the needs of 
the community and the college ' s capacity . 

3 . Develop a plan for the implementation of a 
program planning budgeting system. 
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VICE PRESIDENT OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES, 1973-74 



ROUTINE GOALS 

I. Maintain a teaching faculty staff plan which includes 
class size , part-time to full-time ratios , student 
contacts per week, minimum class size and minimum 
enrollments per week. This objective will be con- 
sidered achieved when: 

A. A class size of 26 (average) is achieved at 
midterm of each semester. 

B. At least 8% of all credit hours between 8:00 
a.m. and 5:00 p.m. are taught by part-time 
instructors . 

C. The student contacts per week of each faculty 
membei ranges from 255 to 750, depending upon 
discipline and program and by guidelines of 
each area of the college, 

D. Enrollments in new career programs (first or 
second year of operation) r uld be 25 or more 
students in their freshmaii /ear, and 15 or 
more in their sophomore year. 

INNOVATIVE GOALS 

II. Explore the Instructional Development Program which 
would provide the opportunity for individual faculty 
program and self development, 

A. A college model for Instructional Development 
has been studied by selected members of the 
teaching faculty and coordinator of the program^ 
A model will be explored, developed, and adopted 
by March 15. 

B. When at least three faculty members have com- 
pleted at least two units of instruction within 
the framework of the adopted mode. These units 
of instruction will be completed by May 15. 

C. An evaluation is made of the Instructional 
Development Program and a plan developed by 
June 15 for continuation and enlarged partici- 
pation . 

PROBLEM SOLVING GOALS 

III. Enlarge the cooperative education experience for 
students in career programs. This objective will 
be achieved when: 

A review of all career programs which could 
have cooperative experiences as a part of in- 
structional effort is made and summarized by 
November 1. 

Feb. 5, 1973 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

1972-73 

I. Regular Objectives 

A. Non-academic Policy and Procedure Manual revised 
and approved by September 30, 1972. This 
objective will be considered achieved when: 

1. The manual is approved by the Executive 
Council. 

2. The manual is adopted by the Board of 
Trustees . 

B. Long-range Facilities Manual revised and approved 
by January 1 , 197 3 . This objective will be 
considered achieved when : 

The manual is approved by the Executive 
Council. 

C. Completion of at least three performance inter- 
views during the year with each manager report- 
ing to the Vice President of Business Affairs. 
This objective will be considered achieved when: 

Completed performance interview forms on 
file. 

II. Problem Solving 

Develop a plan with timetable for the completion 
of working drawings for Phase lib and the 
remaining parts of the Campus Master Plan. This 
objective will be considered achieved when: 

A recomiTvendation is made to the Executive 

Council by November 15, 1972. 

III . Developmental 

A. Develop improved budget systems to improve 
accountability and a conversion to a form of 
PPBS. This objective will be considered 
achieved when: 

A proposal is presented to the Executive 
Council by Dec. 1, 1972 

B. Develop a budget CPM that provides for timely 
decisions . This obj ective will be considered ^ 
achieved when: 

A completed budget CPM is presented to the 
Executive Council by Dec. 1, 1972. 
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VIII. Performance Appraisal with MBO 



A performance appraisal session is completed two 
or three times each year based upon predetermined 
obj ectives . Progress is discussed and modifications 
are made as necessary . The following illustrates 
possible steps that should be covered during the 
interview. At the end of each year , performance 
categories are selected and merit compensation is 
awarded as appropriate. In a recent questionnaire, 
approximately 60% of Harper * s administrators indicated 
they were evaluated on the results they achieve. 

Performance Appraisal Interview Procedure 

A. Review of Progress 

1. Job Description Review 

Please review your job description to be 
sure it is up-to-date. Note any~areas that 
are progressing unusually well or that need 
to be improved. If appropriate, suggest 
objectives that will return the area to 
its normal level. 

2 . College Mission and Goals 

Please review the college mission and goals 
to be sure the overall system relates to 
your area. Note any suggested changes or 
improvements . 

3 • Long- Range Ob j ectives 

Plea.se review the long-range objectives for 
your area. It is vital t^ our system that 
these goals be continually up-dated and 
modified to meet current circumstances. 
Note any additions or changes to the long- 
range goals . 

4. Objectives 

Please review your objectives in detail so 
that we can review our progress to date. 
Note complete obj ectives , obj ectives that 
need modification, and new objectives that 
should be added. 
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5. 



Are^ of 



Responsibility 



Please review your general area of respon- 
sibility and be prepared to discuss general 
progress and special problems that exist. 

6* General Comments 

Note any unusual circumstances that have 
developed since the last review, or areas 
that you would like to discuss. 

B. Developmental Plan 

1. List personal development plans for the 
next period. 

2. List development plans for your area during 
the next period. 

3 . List special problems that I can be of 
assistance in solving. 

4. List any special projects that you are 
considering and would like to discuss. 

5. List any potential future problems for 
discussion. 

6 . General comments . 

C. Qualitative Appraisal 

1. Consider your personal performance during 
the last period. 

2. Consider your area's performance during 
the last period. 

3. Consider your image during the last period. 

D. Review questions a supervisor should ask 
appraisec. 
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Date of Interview 



HARPER COLLEGE 



PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL FORM 



NAME POSITION 



Date' of Employment Time in Position 

Length of Interview 



Prior Appraisal Date 



Time under appraiser's supervision 



Years Months 



REVIEW OF PROGRESS (Note departures from or adjustments to 

objectives/ etc* ) 



CLIMATE OF INTERVIEW 



IV. DEVELOPMENTAL PLAN (List suggested improvements, personal 
development, suggested activities to be undertaken) 



V. COMMENTS 



Appraisee's Signature 



Supervisor's Signatvure 



Date 



Do not complete information below until end of year interview 

VI • SUMMARY APPRAISAL 



Generally 
satisfactory - 

larg inal improvement 

Jnsatisf actory needed 



Satisfactory - 
Normal Expectancy 



More than 

satisfactory - Outstanding 

above normal and/or 

expectancy Exceptional 



COMMENTS : 
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Proposed Timetable for MBO Implementation 

The following chart illustrates the many steps 
involved in the implementation of MBO in a college 
setting. Note that several years are required to 
implement the system. Great care must be exercised 
to ensure the college as a whole is committed before 
the system is implemented. A carefully thought out 
plan and developmental program is essential. If 
the system is imposed, it will surely fail. 
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X. 



Objective Writing 



The following section sets forth some hints 
on objective writing. One of the often mentioned 
difficulties with MBO is the writing of objectives. 
Actually most objectives are straight forward uncom- 
plicated statements of fact. A tendency exists to 
state spectacular objectives when all that is desired 
is operational statements designed to focus organ- 
izational effort and provide a basis for evaluation. 
Some practice at objective writing with a knowledgeable 
consultant can be beneficial. 

Hints on Objective Writing 

A. A good objective is: 

1. A challenge ( stretch) - (problem solving and 
innovative only) 

2. Specific 

3 . Measurable 

4 . Limited in time 

5. Attainable (realistic) 

6. A commitment between the employee and his 
supervisor 

7. Integrated into the organization 

B. (a) Quantifying marks often used in objective 

measurement: 

1. Percentages 

2. Weight 

3. Ratios 

4. Numbers 

5. Dollars 

6 . Time 

7. Volume 

(b)For morale measurement, the following quanti- 
fying factors might be considered. 

1 . Grievances 

2 . Requests for transfer 

3 . Absenteeism 

4. Turnover 

5 . Complaints 

6 . Sickness (malingering) 

C. Non-Quantifiable Objective (describing condition 
which will exist when objective is reached) 

Example: An improved system of communication 
with students will be implemented 
during the 1969-70 calendar year. 
This will be accomplished when: 
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1. An evaluation of the present system is 
accomplisherl 

2. A student opinion poll is established 

3. A weekly bulletin for students is imple- 
mented 

A. The adequacy of student posting areas is 
reviewed with representatives of clubs 
and the student senate . 

D. Goals or objectives normally fall into four (4)' 
categories (G. Odiorne) 

1. Routine ( stabilizing) 

2. Problem soJ.ving (self-healing) 

3. Creative (growth or improvement) 

4. Personal 

E. Ob j ectives Defined 

1. Routine — a repetitive, commonplace but 
necessary goal to which an effort is 
directed. 

2. Problem Solving--a performance modification 
which leads to the correction of a discrep- 
ancy or deficiency in the level of current 
performance. 

3. Creative-Development — a new and different 
approach which may lead to improved or 
expanded results . 

4. Personal--an individual effort which leads 
toward improvement of professional or 
managerial skills and the enhancement of 
career growth. 

XI. Do's and Don'ts of MBO 

The planning, initiation, and maintenance of 
most systems or efforts is largely dependent upon 
the direction and avoidance of pitfalls in commit- 
ments to and efforts expended to achieve desired 
results. A few of the "Do's and Don'ts" are summarized 
in the following section in the planning and initia- 
tion of an MBO system. These include: 

A. "Do's" 

1. Get the commitment to the effort or system 
from the top of the organization or unit . 

2. Communicate effectively the general purpose 
of the effort and get a general under- 
standing and agreement upon what is to 

be achieved via these efforts. 

3. Develop a realistic plan for efficient 
implementation and maintenance of the 
of the system or effort. 
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4. Establish or re-evaluate the formal organ- 
ization of the institution or sub-unit to 
distinguish appropriate lines of authority 
and responsibility. 

5^ Establish descriptive, realistic job 

descriptions for each unit or officer that 
is to be included in the system. 

6* Establish at least annual plans and goals 
for tlie total organization or sub-unit . 

7. Involve each member of the organization or 
unit that is to be included within the 
system or effort in the establishment of 
institutional goals . 

8. Receive appropriate inputs via positional 
objectives from the bottom up within the 
organization tc culminate revised or 
additional institutional goals . 

9. Establish communication sessions within 
which agreement can je reached on suggested 
objectives or goals • 

10. Realistically and honestly evaluate progress 
on a scheduled basis. 

11. Appropriately , tecognize and/or reward 
successes that have been achieved. 

12. Create an avenue for which individual and 
group development can occur. 

B. "Don' ts" 

1. Expect MBO to be the panacea for all 
problems . 

2. Continuously accelerate the demands on a 
manager or unit after specific objectives 
have been achieved. 

3. Use MBO as ci sole weapon againsc individuals. 

4. Expect the system to maintain itself. 

5. Expect the realization or achievement of 
specific objectives to overshadow other 
duties and responsibilities of the manager 
that are normally a part, of a specific 
position . 

6. Exclude any units or sub-units of an 
organization that understands and is desirous 
of becoming a part of the MBO system. 

7. Expect magic or super-human results of any- 
one and especially those of new managers 
entering an on-going system or effort. 

8. Establish unrealistic goals or objectives. 

9. Encourage an individual manager to achieve 
his objectives at the expense of the total 
organization or other managers. 

10 . Fail to communicate . 
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I. I]OTRDDUCriCN 



"We are neither fish nor fowl!" is the way many first level managers 
descnbe their managerial roles in ocmmunity cx)lleges. This type of 
description by chairpersons, directors, division chairmen, and coordinators 
suggr:sts that there is a need for further clarification of this managerial 
role in owe 1>7o-year colleges. Conmunity college faculty also appear to 
have very limited ijnder standings of the chairperson's managerial role. 

The division director lives in limbo. He is unhappy, 
unloved, and largely ineffective. 

The department head position at this college exists 
more in name than in fact. 

I am sure our department chairman is busy and responsible, 
although at vAiat I am not siore. 

Ihe above ooimients, made to me by faculty members in three Michigan 
community colleges, demonstrate a need for us to clarify the chairperson's 
managerial role or roles. Clarification of this role will benefit both 
the first level manager and his faculty. 

I hope today to shed sane light on the iranagerial role of first level 
adnrLnistrators by reviewing four managearient principles. These are principles 
^A^iich I believe are essential to the successful managarient of ccmriunity 
college departments. The principles are not ne^. I believe that each 
one has been s'i:5)pcit:ed hy organizational reseaixii in education and iiKiustry. 
I will attenpt to sijpport each principle with research in the field of 
higher education or industry. The foT^r principles are: 

Principle 1. Effective first level management is achieved through 
the developnient of a sound conceptual framsvork for viewing depart- 
mental operations. 
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Principle 2 . Elf f active first level management is achieved through 
thv^, developnent of clearly defined managerial responsibilitY and 
authority . 

Principle 3 , Effective first level managarient requires a thorough 
understanding of one's self as well as the abilities and limitations 
of others. 

P rinciple 4 , Effective first level nanageanent is best accaiplished 
through the lose of shared leadership. 

^!ly discussion of these principles will include reoommendations for specific 
steps that you may take to put the principles into operation in your work. 



II. HISTORICAL DEVEICPr-Q^T- AND RESEAECH OF THE CHAIRPERSON'S ROLE 



Before discussing the managerial role of the chairperson, I believe it 
would be beneficial for us to examine the historical developnvent of first 
level managonent in higher education. Sudi an historical analysis shoulv 
also give us a better understaimng of the nanagerial role that chair- 
persons can play in higher education. 

Ihe basic unit of administration in colleges and universities in the 
United States for more than a century has been the department.-'- Closely 
associated wiih departmental organization has been the organization of 
departments into divisions. The "divisional" oonqept has oontinioed with 
us since its first inception by President Robert M. Hutchins at the 
University of Chicago during the second quarter of this century. The 
oormrunity colleges have in most cases adopted either a department oi 
division approach to organization. 

As university departanents miJishrocrned during the decade of the 1890 's 
the 'Tiead professor" or department chairman rapidly became a man of great 
inportance at most of our large univeirsities . 

The turn of the century waF a time of conspica)i:is r'epartr;'iental 
dictatorships, probably becaiose professors who had initially 
established new fields at particular institutions carried unusual 
influence in selecting associates.... 

It is very unlikely that one will find many such ''dictatorships" in higher 
.eSucation today. The rising influence of college faculties has gradually 
reduced the chairman's power. 

Few studies are available the chairman's role in administration 
dijring the 1910 's and 20 's. One of the first or^Dirical investigations of 
oollege organizations was conducted in 1932 by Floyd W. Reeves and John D. 
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Russell in thirty-five private oolleges. It is in+-cxciSting to see that 
this research found the role of department heads to be exceedingly vague. 

ovn review of sane of the research conducted by Cormittee T of the 
Anerican Association of University Professors over the last fifty years of 
cx)llege organization and administration reveals a neglect of the role of 
the department chairman. A finding in 1931 by Catmittee T v'iat relatively 
few colleges surveyed reported department head abuses may explain the AAUP's 
lack of interest in tJie position. At that time, the problem of departn[\ent 
head abuse of his pcMer was considered to be one of personalities that 
cx)uld not be met by legislation. 

Regardless of this early lade of enpirical research, the chainnan's 
position continued to be vieved as the key p osition in departmental or- 
ganization. Logan Wilson in his book Ihe AcadauLc Man suggested that the 
chairnan's major problon was one of power distribution. He believed that: 

The longer and more nearly permanent the tenxore of office, the 
more authority tiie head customarily assumes or is delegated. 

Wilson also hypothesizes that in autocratic institutions, the chairman's 
nouinal peters are likely to be us^^rped by the president or dean and 
in dOTocratic institutions, these peters are curtailed by other department 
or division meirfoers. 

In 1955 J. K. Herphill studied departiaent reputation as a criterion 
of excellence of administration. According to Henphill's findings, 
departments that achieved reputation for good administration had chair^ 
men who concerned ther^elves with: 1) initiating new ways of solving 
department problems and 2) developing warm, considerate relationships 
among faculty members. 



During the 1970 's, David Riesman labeled academic departments as g 
pcwerful "veto groups" which were capable of crushing new disciplines. 
\\hile lUesman was describing the self-protective characteristics of 
departments, Richard Taylor was finding that chairmen in universities 
tended to be in the first position on their department's power 
hierarchy. However, Taylor foiond that these same chairmen were not 
the most powerful departmental figures in more ixrportant department 
pc'licy areas such as curricula, etc. In terms of the chairman's 
yx*wer, David McKenna found that the chairman's reporting and budgeting 
activities were viewed as high paver items. Finally, an entertaining 
account of the departmt'nt chairman's role was given by Theodore Caplow 
arid Reece J. McGee in tlr;eir book. The Academic Market Place . Although 
their book was a report of an eirpirical study of the personnel process 
in 215 liberal arts departments located in nine major American universities, 
the autlxirs devoted a good portion of their account to a description of 
the chairman's role. They reported that: 1) chairmen had an uncertain 
role in the hiring process 2^ democratically administered depariments had 
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higher ratings than departments administered in other ways and 3) chair- 
men tended to thrc^^^ the responsibility' of ux^leasant decisions to higher 
level administrators. 

During the 1960 's, the number of research projects, books, ^^10 11 
articles on the topic of the depairbment chairman oontinioed to gro^. ' 
A particularly valuable stady during these ye.ars was conducted by W. W. 
Hill and W. L. Frend-i. ihis study showed that there was a positive 
relationship between the department chairman's power and various faculty 
satisfaction indices. Another study by George F. Wieland and Jerald 
G. Bachman examined the effects of departmental characteristics on: 1) 
faculty satisfactian with their chairman 2) general role satisfaction and 
3) loyalty to the oollege. Their analysis of relationships resulted 
in the conclusion that a chaint\an's influence was positively associated 
with faculty satisfaction with their chairman and their jobs.-^^ These 
last two studies suggest that chainrven should seek power and influence 
for their departments if they themselves hope to have hi^ faculty 
evaluatic^ns . 

All of the research studies that I have mentioned so far dealt 
with the role of the foirr year oollege or university department chairmen. 
It is only within the last few years that the role of the ocmnunity college 
chairman has been studied in a systematic fashion. J-^, 15, 16 j ^-j^-j^ 
not review these studies here but merely call them to your attention. I. 
will, however, describe in a later section of this p^)er ny own research 
on the role of the comnnunity college chairman. 

Ihis brief review of the role of the chairperscn in higher education . 
does suggest that there is still a need for a more ocaniplete delineation 
-of the chairperson's managerial role. I shall now attarrpt to p3ravide such 
a delineation for you. This historical review/ of the first level jnanager's 
role also supports the view that he is a key administrator in his college's 
organization. • - 



III. A OONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORi: FOR VIEWIIC DEPARTMENTAL OPERATICNS 

You will recall that I outlined four management principles that I 
considered essential to the effective management of your depertments. I 
would new like to describe in sore detail each of these principles. In 
addition to describing each principle I will suggest some ways that you 
oould irrplement these principles. 

Let me repe it my first managanent principle again: 

Principle 1 - Effective first level managonent is achieved through 
the development of a sound conceptual fram0/^?ork for viewing depart- 



mental operations. 

What I am suggesting here is that t^e effective first level iranager is one 
who has developed a nuinber of useful concepts for analyzing deparbnental 
acti'^ties. These concepts should enable him to clearly define the 
nature and priority of probleins that confront him on a daily basis. They 
should also help him to stu^ alternative prciDlem solutions as well as the 
oonsequences of these solutions for his depar-ta^t. 

I would reconrend that you consider in the future a number of general 
systems theoiy concepts for use in study inc the operation of your department. 
Systems theoiy concepts in my way of thinking are powerful managerial tools 
for analyzing departmental operations. 

You may be asking ^ "VSnat is meant by 'systeins theory concepts Let 
me explain. General systems or mDdem syst^^ns theory can be viewed as 
a broad shift in scientific perspective over the last few centuries. The 
shift has been frciu a '^mechanistic" view of matter on the part of both^- 
physical and biological scientists to an "organic" or "holistic" view. 
In contrast to the conventional "closed systems" view taken in these 
scientific fields, this new view describes living systems as "open 
systems" with input, process and outoome characteristics. The key idea 
is that living systeans or human organizations <;can be stiidied as systems 
that contain measurable input, process, and outcome features. 

For management purposes comnunity college departments can be viewed 
as "open systems" characterized by varicrus input, processes, and outcomes • 
The coiminity college department for exaxrple derives its energy from such 
"inputs" as students, faculty members, and financial resources. The 
"processes" of a caniTTun.ity college department consists of those activities 
that are associated either directly or indirectly with the education of 
students. Finally, the outocmes of the college department range fran 
student credit hours generated to the nature of faculty morale and 
satisfaction with departm^tal operations . 

I am propoj=5ing that first level managers consider using the concepts 
of "system," "inputs/' "processes," and "outcortBs" when ttiey think about 
their department's operations. The conceptual scheme, as illustrated in 
Figure 1, is a schematic diagram of the model that I am reoormending . Tnis 
conceptual framavork can be used to classify the corponents of departmental 
activity as well as departmental problems . For exarrple the budgetary 
process of a oollege department can be analyzed in terms of the key inputs 
to the process, the procedures used, and the effect of the process in 
terms of such variables as department enrollnnent growth or faculty morale.. 
A departmental problem, such as the need for a new faculty monber, can 
also be approached from a systems perspective. In order to acquire a 
new faculty member, the chairman must find a way to pay the staff membsr, 
he must consider hew the faculty member will relate to his present staff, 
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and finally he must weigh the giial i ficaticans of each potential candidate in 
terms of his department's present outccsmes. 



FIGURE 1 

A SYSTEM THEORIST ^S CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR ANALYZIING 
DEPARTMENTAL MAI^AGERIAL OPERATIONS 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
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Input Classification Scheme 

I am defining iiput variables as those variables v\fcLch put paver or 
energy into your departments. As an open system your deparbnent is affected 
by at least two types of ii^uts, i.e., iaputs originating in either the 
external environment (the college environment) or existing organizational 
environment (the college department itself) . 

With such a inodel as this it is possible to fu2±her subdivide r ach of 
the major system categories into subcategories. For exairple problems 
originating in the external environment of a ool],ege department may be 
subcategorized as being either "human" or "physical" in nature. Seme 
examples of measurable "human" input variables that may play an iirportant 
part in your department's cperations are: 1) ^.tudent, faculty and/or 
administrator personality ciiaracteristics 2) student enrollment patterns 
and 3) student and/or teacher characteristics . Physical inputs that v:ill 
receive attention in your decisions include: 1) budgetary allocations and 
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2) the charactej'istics of the department's classroans. Ihese are but a 
few exanples of the ixany hundreds of itans that I am sure you could list 
under the model's first input soobcategor/. 

The "existing organizational situation" of a ccnmunity college depart- 
ment, as depicted in Figure 1, is the second major i:put subcategory in 
tJiis taxoncsTTy. This subcategory may also be brcilcen down still fiorther. 
Variables identified with the existing enviroiiment of a college department 
can be classified as caning from either the "formal" or "social" organiza- 
tional setting. Formal organization inputs in the past have included such 
measurable variables as: 1) a departirifBiit ' s average cla^s size and 2) a 
department's cxmnLttee sitructure. The fonrBl organization is defined here 
as those structures that have been es'::ablished for carrying out the functions, 
purposes, and programs of the depart2TV2nt . It is differentiated fra\i the 
social organization of the department in that it has been established 
thxDu^ policy decisions made by members of the department. The department's 
social organization on the other hand consists of the interpersonal relation- 
ships found among the participants ir. the systan. Exanples of sorrti 
variables that could be classified vmcier the "social organization" input 
category include: 1) the department's social or intellectual climate and 
2) student-faciiLty contacts or departn^t ccmnunicatian patterns. 

This has been a brief description oi the irput classification scheme 
of a proposed model for viewing departmental operations. This irput 
classification scheme will require, refinement and expansion as it is 
inplesnented by department managers. I hope that it provides you with a 
conceptual framsvork for ordering the malny input variables found in your 
department. 

Process Classification Scheme 

The second major category in iny systems model is that of "process." 
A process segment of the model is defired here as "a series of actions or 
operations conducing to an end." Processes in the college department should 
be though;": of as cycles of events or activities of units or subunits 
of the departmental systsn. The teaching-learning process is an excellent 
example of one type of process that i.s likely to continue to receive first 
level management attention. It is a process that contains numerous 
elements that may be studied by chairpersons in relationship to both 
ir^ut and/or outoate vari ^les . Seme exairples of variables found in the 
teachijng-leaimng process \nclude: 1) class size 2) teaching behavior 
in the classrocm and 3) tne nature of teach.er regard systems. 

Other process siicategories depicted in the model include: 1) the 
budgetary process 2) the administra'tive process and 3) the curriculum 
development process. These processes have been outlined in the model to 
illustrate sane potential subcategories for ordering and classifying 
departmental problems. 



Outcxine Classification Scheme 



DeparbTTentol outcomes are defined here as "any final consequences or 
restilts of departrrfcTital operations," Traditionally, department outcomes in 
ocmnunity colleges \ave been defined in terms of "student outcomes." Such 
T^ariables as the: x) numter of student credit hours generated by a depart- 
mental faculty or 2) the grade pcl.jt averages of department majors are good 
e^xaxnples of the more traditional department outcomes. These "preset" 
outcomes will continue to be irrportant "success measures" for many 
departments. Ho;Arever, the proposed model suggests that there may be other 
outocme variables that can be used by first level managers to measure 
deparbnrental effectiveness. Other outcomes that coiiLd be iirportant to 
chairpersons include 1) services rendered 2) department resource exploit- 
ation and conservation and 3) the departient's ability to change directioiis. 

At a tijre \^en departments are being held more acoomtable for their 
programs, it would seesn appropriate to examine sore departmental outocn^s 
that would fall under this model's "resource 0^101*1 ation or conservation" 
subcategory'. One measure of a departa^t's conservation of its faculty 
resources could be tlie average student-credit-hoior load per departmental 
faculty manber. The fourth outcome sii^category seen in Figure 1 is the 
college's "ad^tive" capacity. Scame exanples of departinsnt outoone 
variables that chairpersons should be aware of under this category would 
be: 1) the number of new programs offered by a department over a period 
of time or 2) the number of courses dropped by a deparbTient facult^'' 
over a period of tijne. A college department's ability to adapt to a 
changing environment may prove to be one of the more important outocsrne 
variables for first level managers to study. 

This has been a brief discussion of a conceptual uodel that you may 
wish to use in viewing your own departmental operations. Hopefully, this 
model will assist you in thinking tircDugh your daily prdblercs in a more 
systenatic fashion « I believe the major strength of the model is that it 
provides a conceptioal frama^7ork for looking at the various oorrponents of 
departmental activity. When used it also forces one to assess the 
inplications of hxs n\anagerial decisions in terms of departmer:'.tal inputs, 
processes and outcomif.^s. 



IV. CLEARLY EEFIMED RESPONSIBlHETy AND 
AUTHOPITy 

'Ihe second management principle that I consider essential to the 
effective management of community college departments is as follows: 

Principle 2 - Effective first level management is achieved through 
the development of clearly defined responsibility and authority. 
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In this section I shall review a study that I conducted three years ago 
of the job responsibilities of depfixtment chaimnen in Michigan's ccrminity 
colleges. •'■S I will also describe a procedure tlriat first level managers 
can use to clarify their job responsibilities and authority. You my 
want to try this procedure in your ovn departinent . 

One of the major purposes of ity investigation was to deteuOnine v^hat 
the faculty mearbers, chairmen, and ufper echelon administrators expected 
of their chairmen. TweJLve public two-year colleges were selected for 
inclusion in iry research by means of ? stratified random sairpling pla^. 

A questionnaire was developed which contained forty-six job activity 
statements that were belie^J'ed to be irrportant job responsibilities 
for chainren to perform. All of the faculty menbers, department chair- 
ireri, and i.??per echelon administrators were sent a questionnaire in the 
sanpled oolieges. A total cf 836 faculty members, 108 chairmen, and 
forty-one ujper echelon administrator questionnaires were included in 
the final analysis. 

On the questionnaires respondents descr.i±>ed expectations for th*=*ir 
chairman's behavior on each of forty-six activity statements using the 
following response categories: (1) absolutely must, (2) preferably should, 
(3) may or may mt, (4) preferably shoiold not, and (5) absolutely must 
not. 

The major findings concerning expectations for the tro-year college 
department chairman are presented under six functional ^^ategories here. 
I felt that these six functional categories, which have been described 
by Katz and Kahn as the functions of subsystem structures, provided 
meaningful qategories for classifying the exp^.Ttations for the chair- 
i-nan's role. 



Chairman Product'-on Ftesponsibilities 



Production items were defined as those chairman activities which 
weald result in product outcomes, i.e., stTjdent learning, resvearch, 
etc. 

Table I shows the producti.on items i:ised and the perorintage of saiiple 
respondents who felt that t!ie department ciiairman either "(absolutely miast" 
or "prefeara^^ly shcold" perfonr. each of tlie job responsibilities listed. 
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Table I 



PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLED GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 
"ABSOLUTELY MUST" OR "PREFERABLY SHOULD" PERFORM 
SELECTED PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 



Production Activities 



DF* DC^ UEA^ 

% % % 



1. 


Assigns work space (offices) and facilities 










to faculty members. 


70 


80 


53 


2. 


Teaches one or more classes each term. 


79 


66 


86 


3. 


Assigns faculty members to teaching schedules. 


69 


95 


85 


U. 


Defines teaching loads for faculty members 
(e.g., formally equating teaching, counseling, 
and/or administrative duties to determine 










full-time equivalent positions.) 


61| 


82 


61 


5. 


Conducts research projects. 


38 


39 


31 


6. 


Participates in community service projects as 










a representative of the department or college. 


63 


73 


83 



The symbols used in Tables I - VI represent the groups sampled, i.e., DF = 
department faculty members, DC = department chairmen, and UEA = upper echelon 
administrators (deans, presidents, etc.). 



Jc±> activities receivirAg 90 per cent or more of these two responses 
from a saiipled group were oo.nsidered "highly essential" chainnan activities 
for that group. "Essential" chainrian job activities for any grox^D were 
those items vtoch elicited positive expectations from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the sairple. 

1 . Both faculty member? and upper-echelon administrators sijpport the 
position that diainnen shoul(5 teach one or more classes each quarter. 
Chaintien did not oonpletely ctgree. 

2. The percentages in ''^jle I shov that chainnen and their si:5^iors 
favored the practice of havdror the chairman assign faculty members to teach- 
ing schedules faculty meanixa'b took a less favorable position. 

3. Chairmen indicated 'tiat they consider the assignment of work space 
and teaching work loads as essential duties. The other groups did not see 
these duties as being essential to tJhe chairman's role. 

4. There was a rather high consensus among chainnen, faculty, and 
ijpper echelon administrators in Michigan that ciiairmen need not conduct 
research projects. 
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dhainnan Departmental Maintenance ftesponsibilities 



Table II depicts the roaintenance activities selected for analysis. 

1. There was a high consensus that chairmen should provide orientation 
for n0^^ facility members in their deparbrents, involve faculty moiibers in 
the depajrtmental decision-ma]d.ng process, and evaluate faculty. 

2. The oounseling or advising of students and the inplementation of 
in-service education prograjms for faculty menbers ranked as essential 
activities according to chaim^en and their supporters. Facility members 
as a group were less supportive of these two activities. 

3. None of the groups surveyed felt there was any great need for 
chaimiGn to involve stiodents in the departmental decision-^inaking process. 
In light of recent trends of student participation in the governance of 
higher education, this was a rather disappointing and unexpedted disoovery. 

Table II 

PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLED GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 
"absolutely must" or "PREFERABLY SHOULD" PERFORM 
SELECTED MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 



Maintenance Activities DF* DC* UEA* 

% % % 



7. 


Counsels and/or advises students regarding 


65 








departmental programs. 


82 


85 


8. 


Implements in-service education programs 










for faculty members. 


67 


77 


85 


9. 


Provides orientation for nev faculty members 


91 


97 


95 


10. 


Involves faculty members in the decision 










making process of the department 


9^ 


9U 


100 


11. 


Involves students in the decision making 










process of the department 


35 


2U 


51 


12. 


Evaluates faculty members. 


79 


95 


100 


13. 


Implements procedures for reviewing faculty 










member complaints and/or grievances. 


79 


79 


79 



* See Footnote in Table I. 

Ghainnaii ' s Bou ndary: Production Supportive Besponsibilities 

Katz find Kalm have defined this function as the " . . .procurement of 
materials and maipower and product disposal." Translated into chairman 
job activities ti'ds function would be represented by the chairman's part- 
icipation in the recruitment of departmental faciiLty and students and his 
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placenent of cornunity college students on jcbs or in senior institutions. 
See Table III. 



1. Ihe chaizTiian's participation in the recruitment of full-time 
faculty was V3.ewed as a highly essential activity. Also the groijps agreed 
that chainnen should approve all depar-bT>ental purchase requests end participate 
in the developnnent of departrnental admission standards. 

2. While uppeif-echelon administrators agreed that chaitmen should be 
responsible for the naintenance and repair of equipment, chairrr^ and faculty 
nieiTbers in general placed less ajrportance on this aspect of the chairman's 
role.^ Also, faculti merrbers were not in agreen>ent with chaim^ aiid other 
administrators who sijpported the position that chairmen should fonnulate 
policies relating to faculty use of naterials, resources and equipinent. 

3. Finally, the responses of all three groups of itans twenty and 
twenty-one suggested that the placement of students into senior institutions 
or jobs is an activity that is performed by soneone other than the depart- 
ment chairman in many colleges. 

Table III 



PERCENTAGES OF SAMPLED GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPABTMEMT CHAIRMiN 
"absolutely MUST^' or "PREFERABLY SHOULD" PERFORM 
SELECTED BOUNDARY: PRODUCTION SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 





Boundary! Production Supportive Activities 


DF» 
% 


DC* 
% 


UEA* 
% 


Ih. 


Accepts responsibility for the maintenance and 










repair of laboratory and/or classroom equipment 


51 


6k 


83 


15. 


Formiilates departmental policies relating to 
faculty use of materials, resources and 








l6. 


equipment . 


62 


82 


86 


Approves all departmental purchase requests 


6k 


91 


95 


17. 


Participates in the recruitment of all 










fiill-time department faculty members 


93 


98 


96 


18. 


Recruits students for the department's 




66 






programs and course offerings 


U8 


6k 


19. 


Participates in the development of depart- 
mental admissions standards and procedures 
for evaluating applicants on these 










standards. 


82 


86 


79 


20. 


Participates in the placement of students 










into senior institutions. 


k5 


36 


36 


21. 


Participates in the occupational or job 




3h 






placement of students 


32 


35 



*See Footnote Table I. 
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BoiiTidary; Institutional Supportive Functj.on 



At tirnes it will be necessazy for* c±LairTren to obtain social support 
and legitimation for their departments within the college and the local 
oomnunity. One can see in Table IV the ways in vAiich the (diairman's 
various reference groups vl^/jed this supportive activity. 

1. High agreemeni: existed ainong all samples that the chaixnan shoiiLd 
enoourage faculty to participate in oonventions^ conferences, etc., and 
that he should report departmental acocnplishments to his superiors. 

2. Faculty moriber,*:; and diairxiien believed tJiat diairmen should seek 

to have their departmer.i:s represented on oo liege ccffTTtattees . Upper-echelon 
administrators, perhaps viewing such activities as infringeanents to their 
roles, placed less irrpD/tance on these duties • 



Table IV 

PERCENTAGES OF GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN "ABSOLUTELY 
MUST OR "PREFERABLY SHOULD" PERFORM SELECTED • 
BOUNDARY: IliSTITUTIONAL SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 



Boundary: Institutional Supportive Activities 




DC* 


UEA* 






% 


% . 


% 


22. 


Maintain liaisons with relevant community 
agencies and committees, work experience 










programs, and placement of graduates 


67 


72 


• 82 


23. 


Maintains liaisons with officials of senior 






'71 




institutions on transfer problems 


81 


75 


2k. 


Prepares a departmental public relations 










program with departmental course or 


68 








program brochures , flyersj exhibits, etc. 


70 


77 


25. 


Encourages faculty to participate in 
conventions, conferences, professional 










associations, etc. 


90 


9k 


90 


26. 


Seeks to have the department represented 










on college committees. 


85 


82 


70 


27. 


Seeks a larger share of the college's 










funds for the department 


82 


65 


58 


28. 


Seeks outside funds for use in the 










department 


52 


kk 


U8 


29. 


Reports departmental accomplishments to 










his dean or immediate superior 


93 


92 


100 



*See Footnote TsOole I. 



3. Facility mefrbers believed th^t chaiCTen had an obligation to seek 
],arger shajres of oollege funds for theijr departments. OiaJLonsn and upper- 
echelon adrninistrators attached less djiportance to this sii^^portive activity. 



Chainnan's Adaptation Responsibilities 

With the cry for more relevant curriculum in the field of higher 
education, it is irtperative that chainnen examine their roles as agents 
for change. In Table V one can see the extrearely high expectations held 
by Ghainnen, faculty members, and upper-echelon administrators for of 
the chairrnan's adaptive activities. 



Table V 



PERCENTAGES OF GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN "ABSOLUTELY 
MUST" OP "PREFERABLY SHOULD" PERFORM SELECTED 
ADAPTIVE ACTIVITIES 





Adaptive Activities 


DF* 


DC* 


UEA* 






% 


% 


% 


30. 


Develops and reviews long-range .departmental 








31. 


goals and objectives 


95 


96 


IOC 


Plans curriculum changes with the faculty 








32. 


for two years or more in advance 


88 


95 


98 


Reviews trends on departmental student 
characteristics and identifies implications 




33. 


for department programs 


89 


90 


95 


Reviews occupational trends and identifies 




Sit. 


implications i^or departmental programs 


8U 


87 


93 


Reviews new developments in departmental 
s-'.bject matter in other community colleges 
and identifies implications for department 






35. 


programs 


90 


87 


93 


Reviews new developments in departmental 
subject matter in senior institutions and 
identifies implications for departmental 






36. 


programs 


90 


78 


36 


Evaluates college educational and adminis- 
trative policies and/or procedure? for the 






37. 


purpose of recommending changes 


91 


79 


87 


Plans for long-range departmental equipment 






needs 


95 


96 


98 



*See Footnote Table I. 
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1. Acoording to all groups, chaimten had the ^Tiighly" essential 
obligation to develop long range departmental goals and to plan for 
future departinental equiprvent needs. 

2. The high percentage of affirmative responses frcsn each of 

the sairples on the eight adaptive activities suggested that the chairman's 
role in this area is an extremely iirportant one. 

Chairman's Managerial Responsibilit3..es 



As managers of human and jtiysical resources chairmen are called iipon 
to resolve cx)nflicts between organizational levels, to direct their 
departmental subsystans, and to ooordinate external departrental re- 
quireanfvents and organizational resources and needs. Percentages reported 
in Table VI indicate that chairmen have an essential managerial role to 
play in their departments. 

1. Ihe pr^aration of the depariment's budget was viewed as a 
highly essential activity. All groips also agreed that the chairman 
should oversee the internal allocation of budget funds, resolve conflicts 
among department faculty maribers, and review statistical data related to 
departmental performance. 

2. Faculty members deonnphasized the cliairman's role in approving 
additional class cards and in detenniriing which departmental courses 
woTiLd be offered or canceled each term. Chairmen and upper-echelon 
administrators believed, ho^^ever, that chairmen should perform these 
duties . 

3. It was interesting to note, .that deans and college presidents 
have a greater tendency to expect their chairrtm to resolve student- 
faculty conflicts than do department faculty or chairmen. This finding 
illustrated a need for further clarification of the chairman's role 

in the area of conflict resolution. 
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Tatle VI 

PERCENTAGES OF GROUPS WHO FELT THEIR DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 





"ABSOLUTELY MUST" OR "PREFERABLY SHOULD" 


PERFORM 


SELECTED 






MANAGERIAL ACTIVITIES VERSUS THE CHAIRMEN'S 


PRESENT 


BEHAVIORS 




Managerial. Activities 




DC* 


UEA* 




h 


of 




3o. 


Prepares the department s Dudget for sud- 










mission to the central aaministration 


95 


96 


100 


39. 


Oversees internal allocation of "budget fiinds 


86 


90 


93 


ko. 


Resolves conflicts "bet^^een the department 










faculty and central administration 


OO 


82 


68 


Ill 


Resolves conflicts among the department 










faculty members or groups - 


78 


88 


95 


h2. 


Resolves conflicts "betveen students and 
faculty memhers over teaching performajices , 








h3. 


grading, assignments, etc. 


61 


70 


91 


Determines department class size policies 


63 


79 


61+ 


kk. 


Approves additional class cards for 








h5. 


departmental course or section enrollments 


53 


81 


75 


Determines vhich departmental courses and/or 
sections will "be offered, added, or canceled 










each term 


71 


90 


81 


1+6. 


Reviews statistical data on the department 
(e.g., costs per studeno, department gradu- 
ates, expenditures, room utilization, etc.) 










to evaluate the department's effectiveness 


81 


79 


90 



**See Footnote Tahle I. 

This investigation suggests that procec3ures should be developed in 
ocannunity colleges for the purpose of defining each chairnan's role. 
Definitions of chairnian responsibilities should include iiput from the 
chai.rman's departinent faculty merrbers, department students, the chainnan, 
and his dean. You my wish to modify m^^ questionnaires and see how others 
at your college view your responsibilities and authority. These question- 
naires are designed so that you can measure not only their expectations 
for your role but also their perceptions of your actual role behavior. 

The functional categories described here, i.e., 1) production 
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2) iraintenance 3) boundary: production supportive 4) boundary: institutional 
supportive 5) adaptive and 6) managerial, provide a new conceptual frame- 
work for examining t^^e role behavior of first line managers in oarmunity 
colleges. The high expectations for the chairman's adaptive activities found 
in the stud^ indicate the usefulness of this nev scheme cuid the iiiportance 
of these adaptation responsibilities. 

Finally, it is reoanmended that oomnrunity ool leges adopt for all 
their chaimisiii's rules those job activities wiiich received more than a 
ninety per cent positive response from diainnsn, faculty members, and 
\5)per-echelon administrators in this report. 



V, KNOW THYSELF AND OTHERS 

third essential managonent principle is as follows: 

Principle 3 - Effective first level managOTent requires a 
thorough understanding of one's self as well as the abilities 
and limitations of others , 

This is prcbably the most ijrporlzant iranagerr^j:it principle for the first 
level manager to put itito practice. 

I would like to share with you an instrument that I have found 
helpful in my work with college deans, department faculties, and college 
students, the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. The ^3yers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(jyiBTI) is a 166 itofn, self -administering questionnaire published in 1962 
by the Educational Testing Service after twenty years of developrrent. 
It was designed to irrplement Carl Jung's theory of psychological types 
\^/hich assumes that "much apparently randop variation in himan behavior 
is actually quite orderly and consistent, being due to certain basic 
differences in the way people prefer to use perception and judgix^t." 
Four pairs of preferences are scored to arrive at a person's type: 

Extraversion (E) — Introversion (I) : Ihe Direction of Interest . 

Does the subject's interest flow mainly to the cuter world of 
actions, objects, and persons ^E) or to the inner world of concepts 
and ideas (i)? 

Sensing (S) — Intuition (N) ; Perception . 

Does the si±>ject attach more inportance to the inmediate 
realities of direct experience (S) or to the inferred meanings 
relationships, and possibilities of experience (N)? 
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Tliinkinq (T) — Feeling (F) ; Judgment . 

In inaldLng jijdgnents, does the subject rely irore on logical 
order and cause and effect (T) or on priorities based on personal 
iitportanoe and values (F)? 

Judging (J) — Perception (P) : Life Style . 

Does the subject prefer to live in the judging attitude 
systan[>atically, planfully; deciding vAiat needs to be done and 
attanrpting to control events (J) or in the perceptive attitude, 
spontaneously, curiously, awaiting events and adapting to them 
(P) 

A person's type frcsn this test is deflated by four letters, E or I, 
S or N, T or F, and J or P. Sixteen possible oonbinations can occur 
when this instrument is used, eadi with its own set of characteristics. 
Hie oolums below present seme of the results of these ocnfcinations > 
niany of which have been supported by research. 
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In my work with the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) , I have found 
a number of statistically significant relationships between cx)llege students' 
types and their preferences for various teachiing irjRthods. In the past 
year teachers at the University of Florida have also reported. differences 
among students in response to revieu^ sessions, in choice of voluntary 
assignments, and in reading difficilties — and these differences have 
been consistent with the student *s personality- type. Studies of Auburn 
freshmen have shc:x>7n differences in kinds of exaininations preferred, in 
contact with piofesors, in hours of study, and in extracurricular reading. 
Different types of graduate students in mathenatj.r^s education hold pre- 
dictable views for and against prograrrried learning (Intuitive students 
consider it too slow. Sensing t^^s like tlie methodical step 'by-step 
so^jndness) . It appears that a major advance in the improvement of college 
teaching could be made rapidly by intensively stud^^ing the learning styles 
of students of different MBTI types . I believe that you and your faculty 
would find this instrument helpful in iii?Droving the match between student 
learning styles and instructional experiences in your department or college. 

Table VII on the next page depicts a type table 'that teachers can 
construct to record the nature of stud^int t\^s in their classes. Ihis 
particular table shows the breakdown of the University of Florida 
freshiien class in 1972 by the 16 MBTI ca terror ies . One of the most 
interesting findings of this piece of research was the high percentage 
of students who "feel" that human likes and dislikes are more iirportant 
than logic (F = 62.3%, T ^ 37.7%) . It had bee-n anticipated that a greater 
number of our students would be thinking types. 

Ihe usefulness of collecting MBTI data from departanental students 
becares evident vd:ien one compares ovx type table for university freshmen 
with the type table for more specific student populations. For exairple 
Table VIII is a type table for 363 rredical technology students. The 
percentages of s^tudents falling in each of the si>rbeen type categories 
in this tabO-e are quite different from those appearing in Table VII. While 
there was a faj.rly even distribution of Sensing (S) and Intuitive (N) types 
in the university freshman population, the medical technologists shew a 
predominance of Sensing (S) over Intuitive (N) types. (S = 60.3%, 
N = 39.7%) . Ihere appears to be a positive selection of ISTJ, ISFJ, ESTJ, 
and ESFJ into the medical technology faculty program at the University of 
Florida. Finally, the higher percentage of Sensing (S) types in this 
second sanple suggests that the medical technology faculty should consider 
developing curriculum and instruction that anphasizes the student's use 
of all five of his senses. Research shews that the Sensing types prefer 
the world of experience to the world of ideas and abstract thought. 

I hope that you .are beginning to see the value of collecting MBTI 
data from your students, facility and your superiors. I believe that METI 
data can help you ijiprove the curriculum and instructional experiences 
for students in your departnent as well as your understanding of people in 
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SOURCE OF DATA: 

UF Typology Laboratory 
Data Collected 30/2-73 
by R, Wllllamj and 
C» Bowling 
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general • It can also help you to ac±iieve t better imderstanding of ycfur 
CMn preferences. 

Just in case I have not convinced yoii, let me shew you scxve data 
that a colleague of mine l:\as collected on the characteristics of two 
different Florida cormunity college faculties. Tables IX and X show 
the Myers-Briggs Types for faculty from two different colleges. While 
total faculties are not represented in these tables, one can see how 
different faculties could be across college departments. Note that in 
Table IX, 29.6% of the faculty sarrpled were ENFP types and only 7.4% were 
ESTJ types. In College B, however, only 7.5% of the faculty sampled were 
E3MFP types, while 20% were ESTJ.'s. A leader working with these two 
groiips would probably need to be irore concerned with pecple ' s feelings 
in the College A group than in the College B group when making decisions. 
In the College. A group 66.6% of the faculty were feeling types while only 
42.% of the faculty were feeling types in College B. 

A first line manager needs to knew the people that he works with. 
The MBTI is a powerful tool that can be used by you to iitprove your 
relations with your dean and your department faculty membeirs. It is also 
a helpful instrument for inproving faculty interpersonal relationships, 
student interpersonal relationships and student-faculty relationships. 



VI. SHAPED LEADEESHIP 

The fourth and final managanent principle that I would reocamend to 
you reads as follows: 

Principle 4 - Effective first level management is best acoarrplished 
through the use of shared leadership. 

Here I am merely suggesting that the successful, chairperson is likely to 
be the one who assumes a damcratic leadership role. I would like to return 
to my research findings in Michigan. In this stviay 1 atterrpted to answer 
the following questions: 1) Vlhat is the relationship between the 
chairman's administrative style and such departmental outcories as faculty 
evaluations of the chairman , department faculty cohesiveness , and faculty 
satisfaction with the way their departa^ent functioned? 2) What is the 
relationship, if any, between the amount of role consensus or chairman 
role conformity to departmental outcomes? and 3) Hov is the amount of 
influence exeri:^ by department faculty marbers, students, or the chairman 
related to departmental outcares? 

A total of seventy-one depar±ments were selected from the twelve 
ODlleges on the basis of department faculty questionnaire response rates. 
Ccmpleted and usable questionnaires had to be received from fifty per cent 
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SOURCE OF DATA: 



TABLE X 
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or iTiDre of the faculty menbers in a department for the departnnent to be 
included in this phase of the study. Depajirtnxints with less than five 
full-time faculty members were excluded from the study regardless of their 
response rates. The total number of respondents included in this data 
analysis came to 742, i.e., seventy-one depaartment chairmen and 671 
department faculty members. 

IWo questionnaires were developed, one for chairmen and the other 
for faculty nierabers. You will recall that a major section of each of 
these instruments was coiprised of forty-six activity statatients. For 
each of these statements, the respondent was asked to describe his 
chaiiran's actual and ideal role behavior. The following forced-choice 
responses were used to depict the chairman's frequency of actual behavior: 
1) Always 2) Usually 3) Scamtimes 4) Barely and 5) Never. Forced-choice 
responses used to record the chairman's ideal or expected role behavior 
included: 1) Absolutely I^t 2) Preferably Should 3) May or May Not. 
4) Preferably Should Not and 5) Absolutely Must Not. Data collected on the 
chairman's actual and ideal role behaviors were onployed to measure 
department faculty and chainri. a role consensvis in the department saitple. 
A measiare of departn^ent chairman conformity to his faculty's expectations 
was also constructed fran these responses. Additional data collected 
on the questionnaires served as departmental measures of three departmental 
outcomes. 



Prior to collecting the data, it was necessary to reduce the level of 
abstraction of the variables selected. For purposes of the research each 
chairman's administrative or management style (AS) was defined as the 
mean score of his department faculty moiTbers on eleven management style 
items. These items were adapted from Likert's "Profile of Organizations" 
questionnaire with each item having a twenty^interval response scale. 
Consensus be^tween tlie chairman and his faculty on the chairman's actual 
role behavior (Ma) was defined as a sxjmmary score of the square of the 
difference between the chairman's observation of his behavior and the 
mean actual behavior response of his departaient faculty over the forty-six 
activity stateirents. Chairman conformity to department faculty 
expectations (Cf ) was detlned as a summary score of the mean absolute dif- 
ferences between fac^xLty expectations and faculty' cle^'criptions of the 
chairman's acrbjal behavior on the same statanents. Finally, a nurrber of 
measures of ^'position influence" on the departments were developed. Each 
department faculty member was asked to indicate how much say or influence 
each of the following persons had on his department's decisions: 1) his 
chairmaij (d) 2) his fellow faculty members (FI) and 3) his departinent ' s 
students (SI) . Responses by faculty menbers to this question were weighted 
from 1 to 4, i.e., 1 = little or no influenoe to 4 = a great deal of 
influence. 'Hie amount of departanental influence exercised by any one 
person or groiip on a department was defined as the department faculty's 
mean response for that person or grorp. 
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The three department outoaraes operationally defined in the study 
were: 1) the departmant faculty- 's eveliaation of its chainrm (EC) 2) the 
groijp (xhesiveness of the departrient faculty (FC) and 3) the department 
faculty's satisfaction with the v/ay tlieir department faculty functioned 
(PS) . The department faculty's evaluation index of its chairman (EC) was 
the faculty's mean response to five questicais on faculty cohesiveness. The 
index of faculty satisfaction was the mean response of the department 
faculty to six satisfacticn items on hcM their departmsnt functioned. 

The Pearsonian correlation coefficienc served as the measure of the 
relationship between the pairs of variables studied. This correlation 
technique required the assurrption of interval data but did not require 
assunptions about the distribution of variables. The confidence level 
for statistically significant relationships among the chairman's role 
system variables was set at the -05 level. The null hypothesis tested was 
that there was no significant relationship between the role system variables 
identified and the three department outcome measures. A major limitation 
of the studj^' is its reliance on siirple correlation techniques between 
pairs of variables. 



Rese^ch Finding s 

The resiiLts of the correlation analysis are presented in Table XI, 

Table XI 



CORRELATIONS OF 


SELECTED SYSTEM 


VARIABLES 


WITH 


DEPARTMENTAL 


OUTCOMES 


Variables 


AS 


Ma 


CF 


CI 


FI 


SI 


EC 


.77» 


.59* 


.82* 


.1+8* 


.38* 


.33* 


FC 


.72* 


.31» 


.kQ* 


'15 


.1+1+* 


.38* 


FS 


.76* 


.1+2* 


.62* 


.26* 


.1+2* 


.3',* 



Interpretations of Symbols: SI = 

AS = Chairman's ac3ministrative style 
Ma = Dept. faculty consensus on EC = 

chairman's role behavior 
CF = Chairman conformity to facility FC = 
expectations F£ = 

^= Chairman's influence on Dept. 

decisions 
= Dept. facility's influence on 
departmental decisions 



CI 



FI 



Dept. Students' influence on 
departmental decisions 
Department faculty evaluation 
of the chairman's performance 
Department faculty cohesiveness 
Dept. faculty satisfaction vith 
the vay their dept. functions 



* Significant at .05 level. 
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Based on the study's findings, the null hypothesis was rejected. The 
significant positive correlations between the chairron's administrative 
style (AS) and the three departmental outoon^s (EC, PC, and FS) led to 
the conclusion that oanrrunity college departments witli more desrxxxatic 
chairmen tend to be the same departinents that have: 1) chairmen who 
receive higher faculty ratings 2) m:Dre cohesive faculty work groups 
and 3) faculties who eatress laigher satisfactions regarding the way 
thedr departments function, ihese findings are in agreement with the 
research findings in four-year collt^ges and universities reported in 
earlier sections of this paper. In terms of an administrative or 
JWiagement theory, it would appear tJiat a collegial pattern of government 
Cffers the most productive approach for oonrounity college department 
chairron to follow in attempting to achieve high ratings from their 
department faculty. 

The value of role oonsensios (Mcl) in the chairman's depai:tinent was 
demonstrated by the positive and sicrnificant correlations between this 
variable and the three departir^t outoomes. Departments characterized 
by higher consensus between chairmen and their faculties tended to be 
those units with: 1) tiigher chairmen ratings 2) higher faculty oohesiveness 
and 3) higher faculty satisfaction. The data presented in Table XI also 
shows that deparbnnents with chairmen v^o conform more nearly to faculty 
role expectations tend to receive hi.gher faculty ratings. RDle consensus 
and conformity e9n:^rged from it^ resecurch as important variables in terms of 
selected departmental out canes. Ihe findings suggest that a chairman 
may wish to seek greater amounts of consensus between himself and his 
faculty on his job responsibilities,. Higher oonformity by a chairman to 
his faculty's expectations woiold also appear to be a desirable goal for 
chairmen to follow in seeking faculty acceptance. 

A number of organizati-on studies have viewed the extent or anount of 
"control" in an organization as a key managanent variable. With the use 
of control and graph theory, Tannenbaum has doronstrated that there is a 
variable amount of inf licence or control in organizations, ^ An investigation 
of 685 faculty members in twelve liberal arts colleges showed that satis- 
faction was greatest in colleges ha\*ing the highest total influence 
across all levels of the academic Merarchy. The positive, and in all 
but one case significant, oorrelati.ons (at the .05 level) in Table XI 
between the chairman's (d) fa^cultj^^'s (FI) , and students** (SI) influence 
i/idices and the stucfy's three deparrtmental outcctnes (EC, PC, and SI) are in 
a^eonent with these previous rese-arch findings in other institutions. These 
last nine correlation coefficients suggest that the camrunity college 
department chairman ought to adopt managonent practices that will provide 
for greater amounts of chairman, faculty and student influence in the 
department's decision makincf process. This research demonstrates that 
the "pattern of influence distribiiition" in oommunity college departments 
has irTplicatj.ons for the adjustment and welfare of department faculty 
meirbers . The chairman vho can incxease the anount of faculty influence on 
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departmental decisions is more likely to receive higher faculty ratings 
than the chairman who refuses to share his authority. 

Innplications 

At a tirne when traditional patterns of academic government are being 
questioned and examined^ it seems appropriate to e:<plore sane of the inpli- 
cations of this study. The correlations of the selected role system and 
departmental outcome variables reported herein provide the starting point 
for the developT>ent of a theory of administrative behavior for the 
ccronunity college deparbnent chairman. Hwever, before a fixLl-fledged 
theory of administrative behavior can be developed, it will be necessary 
to determine the causal relationships between a host of departmental 
input, system, and outoarre variables. Multivariate analyses are highly 
reoonTTBnded for future studies of the diairman's role. Also of high 
priority is the need for an investigation that would define the causal 
relationships between system variables and "departmental effectiveness 
outcones." Such outccmes could be measures of 1) a department's 
products and services both in quantitative and qualitative tezms 2) de- 
partmental resource exploitation or conservation and/or 3) departnental 
adaptive activities. Relationships ascertained in this type of study 
would contribute significantly to the further development of a theory 
of effective oomnounity college departmental administration. 



VI. SUMMAE^ 

In this short time with you I have reviewed what I consider to be 
four essential first level management principles for oormtunity college 
administrators. The fo\ir principles are as follows: 

Principle 1. Effective first lev-^^l managemant is achieved through 
the development of a sound conceptual frame.work for viewing depart- 
mental operations. 

Principle 2. Effective first le^:^! managanrient is achieved through 
the developrient of clearly defined managerial responsibility and 
authority . 

Principle 3. Effective first level management requires a thorough 
understanding of one's self as well as the abilities and limitations 
of others. 

Principle 4. Effective first level managetnant is best acoortplished 
through the use of shared leadership. 

I have attenpted to support each principle with research evidence 
from community college researcdn and other sources. Finally, I have attarpted 
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to outline sot^ specific ways that first level managers could implement 
thf,*se principles more fully in their departroents . 

At a tiire when traditional patterns of acadauic government and 
nif^UTagement are being questioned, it seems appropriate that we should be 
exploring alternative and iinpraved approaches to first level management 
in ooninunity colleges at this time, John Corson has described the 
academic department as the "last bastion" of administration in our colleges 
and universities, it is my own belief that you should view your role 
as being the "first" bastion for effective college management* As com- 
munity oollege caitpuses grw larger; and especially as urban college 
oQnplexes multiply under central administrations, you will be the key 
manager in the continuing effort to maintain and raise faculty professional 
standards. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANT FEEDBACK 



The following is a summary of the responses given by 
19 of the participants to five pertinent questions that 
were asked aftor several parts of the conference had been 
complr ^-ed : 

1. What do you no\^ understand as biiing your legal respon- 
sibility as a department chairman or dean or president for 
defining a faculty member's role? 

In general, the responses indicated that it is par- 
ticularly important to state specifically, upon hirinci cind 
in a legally defensible way, what a faculty member's role 
should be, the method of evaluation to be used in assessing 
the achievement of that role, and the range of acceptability 
in per for;aance . Furthermore, general objectives should be 
broken down into more specific behavioral objectives and 

continual communication both oral and written about the 

progress being made should take place between the faculty 
member and appropriate position (e.g., department chairman 
or dean). Finally, these processes should involve the fac- 
ulty member himself and should be consistent with the poli- 
cies, procedures, and guidel'.ines set down at various levels. 

2. How do you do this? 

The participants felt -chat the above stated responsi- 
bility (ies) could be met by explicitly stating, in oral 
and written form, with updating as necessary, clear objec- 
tives, roles, and expectations. The written form should be 
a confirmation of mutual oral agreements and be acknowledged 
formally with signatures of the parties involved. This 
process should provide frequent opportunity for feedback on 
the achievement of and progress toward meeting the stated 
objectives. Several participants saw the "Management by 
Objective" approach as an appropriate one to carry out this 
process. It was specifically expressed that these efforts 
be consistent with the established policies, procedures, 
and guidelines set down at various levels and an ongoing 
process from the time of interviewing , hiring , and issuing 
a written contract throughout the period of employment. 
Other aspects of the process which were seen as important 
were: keeping abreast of established policies, procedures, 
and guidelines as well as the law itself, maintaining com^ 
plete files with up-to-date job descriptions, documenting 
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carefully and frequently as appropriate and communicating 
explicitly and often with the encumbent. 

3. Wha"C are the legal problems? 

Those problems which were thought to be legal in 
nature include the following : acting in an arbitrary and 
capricious manner, executing evaluation and retention of 
faculty in a way that is not fair, honest, or unbiased 
relative to established standards; being held liable in 
cases of suit; not complying with statutes; and not pro- 
viding for or assuring due process for individual faculty 
members. 

4. What are the professional problems? 

The problems which were thought to arise that were 
professional in nature include the following: using objec- 
tivity in measuring what is truly desired in an educational 
situation in terms of scholastic awareness, academic stan- 
dards , etc. ; preparing division chairmen for their respon- 
sibility; defining levels in a professional way; involving 
faculty in defining objectives; resolving questions revol- 
ving around academic freedom issues; gaining consensus; 
tempering "justice with mercy and remaining human, humane 
and ethical;" planning in a sound and logical way; develop- 
ing faculty rather than being intolerant of those which are 
not immediate high achievers; preventing students from 
paying the consequences of problems of the faculty or admin- 
istration; and developing and maintaining effective rela- 
tionships with faculty, administration, and students. 

5 . Who has the major responsibility for the evaluation of 
a faculty member? 

The range of responses was somewhat varied and the 
following indicates the responses as well as the frequen- 
cies at which they occurred: 



RESPONSE 



FREQUENCY 



Division Chairman/Head 

Supervisor 

Academic Dean 

Department Chairman 

Board of Trustees 

First Level Administrator 

Individual Faculty Member 



7 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



(Herself/Himself) 



TOTAL: 



19 



122 
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PARTICIPANTS 



SOUTHEASTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
LEADERSHIP PROGRAM WORKSHOP 
June 27, 1973 



Robert Agrella 
Director, Mathematics/ 

Science Technology 
Pima Community College 
Arizona 

Robert Bookman 

Assistant to the President 

Santa Fe Coimnunity College 

Florida 

Ingrid Brunner 

Chairman, English Department 
Lehigh County Community 

College 
Pennsylvania 

Opal Conley 
Chairman , Biological 

Science Division 
Ashland Community College 
Kentucky 

John D'Aubin 

Chairman, Motor Vehicles 
Chattanooga State Technical 

Institute 
Tennessee 

C. L. Downs 

Provost, Frederick Campus 
Tidewater Community College 
Virginia 



Edward Barrier 

Chairman, Applied Sciences 

Division 
Isothermal Community College 
North Carolina 

William S. Brisbin 

Director, Educational Services 

Florida Keys Junior College 

Florida 

S. A. Burnette 

Vice Chancellor 

Virginia Community College 

System 
Virginia 

Lawrence Cunningham 
Dean 

Valencia Community College 
Florida 



Joe Dixon 

Division Chairman 

New River Community College 

Virginia 



Osco S. Freemon 
Dean of Instruction 
Chattanooga State Technical 

Institute 
Tennessee 



C. B. Keenen 

Dean of Instruction 

Germanna Community College 

Virginia 



Timothy H. Kerr 

Provost , Chesapeake Campus 

Tidewater Community College 

Virginia 
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Reginald C . Koontz 
Dean of Instruction 
Holding Technical Institute 
North Carolina 



Aaron Langs ton 

Director, Vocational Center 

East Mississippi Junior 

College 
Mississippi 



Dillard Morrow 
Chairman, Humanities 

Division 
Isothermal Community College 
North Carolina 

Ann Otto 

Florida Keys Community 

College 
Florida 



Cornelia Rathke 

Chairman, English Department 

Delgado Junior College 

Louisiana 



Thomas F. Scarborough 

Academic Dean 

East Mississippi Junior 

College 
Mississippi 



Edward Shaughnessy 
Division Chairman 
Germanna Community College 
Virginia 



Robert Smolich , 
Dean 

Spoon River Community College 
Illinois 



M. F. La Bouve 

Provost, Virginia Beach Campu 
Tidewater Community College 
Virginia 



Paul Maleskey 

Chairman, Science Department 
Lehigh County Community 

College 
Pennsylvania 



Robert Myers 

Dean of Curriculum 

Santa Fe Community College 

Florida 



Eduardo J. Padron 

Director of Special Programs 

and Continuing Education 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
Florida 



R. Neil Reynolds 
Provost, Loudoun Campus 
Northern Virginia Community 

College 
Virginia 

Edgar H. Sessions 
Director 

Chattanooga State Technical 

Institute 
Tennessee 



Janet Smith 

Chairman , Life Sciences 

Division 
Isothermal Community College 
North Carolina 

Richard O. Sullivan 
Dean 

Valencia Co.mmunity College 
Florida 



Roland Terrell 
Director of Community 

Programs 
Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville , Florida 



William Vice 
Associate Director for 

Instruction 
Ashland Community College 
Kentucky 



Paul Walker 

Director, Fine & Applied 
Arts 

Pima Community College 
Arizona 



Douglas Warren 

Division Chairman 

New River Community Colle 

Virginia 
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